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HAWTHORNE’S NOTE BOOKS. 


ROBABLY no author is so little known, in propor- 

tion to his well-established reputation, as is Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. By “known,” I mean, of course, thoroughly 
known. Every one, who has any knowledge of literature 
whatever, has heard Hawthorne called “the best story- 
teller of America, if not of the world;” has seen highly 
laudatory notices and criticisms of one and another of his 
works; has read a few, or parts of a few, of his longer 
stories, and, probably, will not hesitate to tell you (if both 
of you are “lords of creation’) that “ Hawthorne was a 
wonderful writer, by Jove: only wish I could write half 
so well myself.” But beyond this, the average reader's 
knowledge of Hawthorne is little superior, either in ex- 
tent or definiteness, to the Stratford peasant’s knowledge 
of Shakespeare. You have heard the story. An enthu- 
siastic pedestrian, approaching Stratford for the first time, 
asks the peasant: “Is this the road to Stratford—Shake- 
peare’s town, you know? You have often heard of 
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Shakespeare, haven’t you?” And the honest peasant 
politely answers, “Ees, sir; and please, sir, be you 
him ?” 

The reason for this lack of intimate acquaintance may 
probably be found in the prevailing tone of Hawthorne’s 
works, and especially of his best known works, which is 
gloomy and pre-eminently unsatisfactory, and which 
leaves a feeling after perusal as if, in the words of another, 
“one had just come out of a grave-yard.” But, whatever 
be the reason,—and it is not my purpose to enter into a 
careful discussion of it,—the fact remains that the average 
reader is not attracted to a fuller perusal, even though he 
be compelled to recognize a master’s hand. 

Said a writer in a recent number of this Magazine :* 
“ Those who know Washington Irving as an author, know 
him also asa man. He lived into his writings, no less than 
into his every day pursuits. We need not seek, then, in 
his letters, any new revelation of his character; for none 
is to be found.” This is only partially true of Hawthorne. 
Little as Hawthorne the author is known, still less known 
is Hawthorne the man. Ae did not live into his writings. 
Or rather, his writings give an idea, but an almost invari- 
ably false one, of his character. Unless one is a most 
careful student of character as revealed in writings, the 
unpleasant, “grave-yard” tone of his works (perhaps 
“ dissecting-room ” would suggest a more accurate resem- 
blance) is sure to lead the reader to an equally unpleasant 
idea of their author, and, were he to put this idea into 
words, it would be somewhat as follows: ‘“‘ Hawthorne 
appears to me to be a gloomy, almost misanthropic kind 
of a man, who delights in retiring from the world and the 
affairs of men, and, thus withdrawn, in analyzing and 
holding up to view the acts of men, their virtues and 
vices, their loves and hates, their motives and impulses, 
their passions and fears; and all this in as pitiless a man- 
ner as Parrhasius painted the sufferings of Prometheus.” 

Some of his shorter and less known stories give a less 
disagreeable and more truthful idea of the author, but 
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“gloomy and morbid ” is still the impression left on the 
mind of the reader. Even the sketches of him, written 
by the loving hands of personal friends (the best of which, 
perhaps, is that given by J. T. Fields in his charming 
“ Yesterdays with Authors’), fail to make him as lovable 
and attractive as they assert that he was. Of course, I 
do not hope to be more successful than was so able a man 
and so intimate a friend as Mr. Fields in giving a true idea 
of Hawthorne’s character; but I would endeavor to call 
attention to his Note Books as means by which such an 
idea may be obtained. 

What his character was, is best expressed by his wife, 
who prepared these Note Books for publication. In her 
preface to the English Note Book, Mrs. Hawthorne says: 
“Tt is earnestly hoped that these volumes of Notes— 
American, English, and, presently, Italian—will dispel an 
often expressed opinion that Mr. Hawthorne was gloomy 
and morbid. He had the inevitable pensiveness and 
gravity of a person who possessed what a friend of his 
called ‘the awful power of insight;’ but his mood was 
always cheerful and equal, and his mind peculiarly health- 
ful, and the airy splendor of his wit and humor was the 
light of his home.” The Note Books were prepared for 
publication in answer to an urgent and oft-repeated desire 
for some biography of Hawthorne. Such a work, it had 
been Hawthorne’s earnest wish might never be written; 
and the few who alone knew him intimately enough to 
undertake it, felt unwilling to violate his known desire. 
“ But it was ungracious,” says Mrs. Hawthorne, “to do 
nothing,” and so the greater part of his private records 
and letters were published; especial care being taken to 
omit nothing which would throw light on him as a lite- 
rary artist or a man. These records and letters were 
merely selected by Mrs. Hawthorne for publication, but 
were neither rearranged nor altered in material, and thus 
afford as perfect as possible a picture of his life as written 
by himself. The American Note Book covers a period of 
eighteen years, from 1835 to 1853; the English of five 
years, from 1853 to 1858; and the French and Italian of 
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two years, from 1858 to 1860. ‘Covers’ must be taken 
in its broadest sense; for Hawthorne always hated to be 
tied down to routine, and his note books, in some places, 
have pages to each day for days at a time; in others, pass 
over days and weeks and months without a single entry. 
The last volume is chiefly occupied by descriptions of 
scenery and travel; the othertwo have in them everything 
which it ever entered into the mind of man to jot down in 
a notebook. Descriptions of persons, places, buildings, 
scenery, adventures and business transactions; the most 
trivial incidents and the most weighty actions of his life; 
matters of faith, doubt, curiosity and hope ; queer fancies, 
bright thoughts, odd similarities or differences, and hu- 
morous conceits; suggestions or incidents for stories, dif- 
ferent ways in which they might be written, and the actual 
progress of his literary works; pretty domestic scenes 
from his own family life; philosophic reflections on what 
he beheld; pleasant buildings of air castles; all these and 
many more are to be found in the pages of this best of 
autobiographies. The fact that they were not penned for 
any eye save his own rather enhances than lessens their 
value. Their honesty is secured thereby. Very few men 
are such adepts in deception as often to deceive them- 
selves. The best photographs are taken when there is the 
least preparation and “fixing up” for the purpose. In 
the English Notes, Hawthorne tells of his looking over a 
very fine collection of drawings and engravings by the 
old masters. Among them were a large number of origi- 
nal drawings by Michael Angelo and Raphael. “These,” 
Hawthorne says, “are far better for my purpose than 
their finished pictures,—that is to say, they bring me 
much closer to the hands that drew them and the minds 
that imagined them.” Just so are the volumes of notes 
far better for the purpose of one seeking to obtain a clear 
view of Hawthorne’s character than are any of his fin- 
ished works, for they bring such an one much closer to the 
mind and heart of the great author. As records of travel 
to, and sight-seeing in, many noted places, they are well 
worth reading. As furnishing the means of rightly under- 
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standing and interpreting the man and the author, they 
are invaluable. To give a complete review of them and 
a full exposition of their indications of character and rela- 
tions to his other works, would far transcend my present 
purpose, time, space and abilities. To quote all their 
noteworthy and enjoyable thoughts and passages would 
fill more than one volume of this magazine. Yet I cannot 
but mention a few of the traits of character which are 
clearly shown in these records. Many pages of Haw- 
thorne’s works will be read without arousing the least 
suspicion that a strong sense of the humorous was his. 
Yet it crops out everywhere in his notes. Just after being 
released (for so he regarded it) from the disagreeable rou- 
tine of custom-house duties at Salem, he records his con- 
viction that politicians of a few years’ standing come to 
have consciences of India rubber, or of something fully as 
black and even more elastic. And the sight of some mon- 
keys in a menagerie in London leads him to gravely 
record his intention, in a future state of existence, where 
the mysteries of the present shall be cleared up, to find 
out why monkeys were ever made; with a suggestion 
that, in his own opinion, they were made by Satan as 
parodies of man. 

To one following Hawthorne through that terrible 
analysis of the workings of the human heart,—the “ Scar- 
let Letter,” it would appear almost incredible that the 
author had much of childlike simplicity and ingenu- 
ousness in his nature; yet the Notes reveal them again 
and again. He soon wearies of sight-seeing and wishes 
all kinds of queer destruction for the noteworthy objects 
yet to be seen; but still he toils on patiently through all 
that ought to be seen, and then records his feelings on the 
whole subject with a naiveté which is most refreshing and 
amusing. I have said that he often appears pitiless and 
wholly disinterested in the affairs of men, save as a care- 
ful spectator; yet, when one reads of his whole-souled 
assistance of the suffering and want which he often met, 
or of the difficulty with which he led himself to refuse 
assistance to known impostors, one reads with tears or 
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with smiles that are close akin to tears. Some of Haw- 
thorne’s tales seem to be sudden growths of pure 
imagination, without any show or shadow of a possible 
foundation in fact, or a slow construction; yet, there are 
few of them whose first suggestion or some of whose in- 
cidents are not found in the occurrences or fancies which 
he notes down in these books; and, next to the pleasure 
of seeing a literary production slowly grow and take shape 
and comeliness under one’s own mind and hand, is the 
pleasure of watching such a growth under the hand and 
mind of a skillful master. 

But an end must be made of my pleasant task. The 
Note Books of Nathaniel Hawthorne must be read to be 
appreciated ; and, my word for it, once commenced, they 
will be with reluctance parted with. If these hasty and 
imperfect hints of their worth shall lead any to their 
careful perusal, I shall have accomplished my end, in giv- 
ing great pleasure to those who read, and in promoting a 
better knowledge of one, in honoring whom we the rather 
get honor unto ourselves. 

A. D. W. 


OUR SOCIETY SYSTEM. 


HE annual expenses of the secret societies of Yale 
College are $12,000; their property is valued at con- 
siderably over $100,000. These figures convey a slight 
idea of their position and power. They are the soul 
of the Academical Department; the arteries which 
quicken every social and political movement; the skele- 
ton upon which our college life, apart from the routine of 
instruction, hangs. The discussion, then, of our society 
system is eminently practical and important. 
This system is a culminating one, the support of a 
goal, or rather of two. Each class enters every year into 
new society relations, and those of the first three years 
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are, in the main, stepping-stones to those of the last; for 
the two Senior societies are, in popular opinion, the goals 
of college life. To be one of their members, whose num- 
ber in each is limited to fifteen, is a most coveted distinc- 
tion, only two or three scholarship and literary honors 
being equally esteemed. For an election to the societies 
of each year one depends on the favor of their members 
in the next higher class. 

Since this system is an old and time-honored institution, 
one, in commencing its discussion, naturally treats of its 
evils. What, then, are a few of these ? 

In the first place, it involves a loss of regard for the 
societies of the first three years. The student is only for 
one year an active member of each of these. He enters 
them not so much with the thought of benefiting them or 
himself, as of advancing himself to the next higher 
society. They are of little interest to him save for the 
moment; hence he ignores their evils, slights their advan- 
tages, and often hesitates not to divulge their secrets, 
make light of their obligations and violate their vows. 
The societies, therefore, accomplish but little of the work 
for which they were designed, and the student also, with 
his society, is injured by the reflex influence of such a 
course and of such associations. 

Secondly, this system furnishes a great temptation to 
the loss of independence. What is more painful than to 
see young men afraid to speak their own thoughts, afraid 
to exercise their own judgment, tacitly molding and direc- 
ting their actions in accordance with the wishes of a few 
upper classmen? What is more injurious to their char- 
acter and manhood than this lack of independence and 
self-respect? Yet the majority of lower classmen almost 
unconsciously reach this degraded position. They can 
scarcely help it, so great and universal is the reverence 
paid to upper society men. They feel that it is necessary, 
as it often is, to procure society honors. For them they 
barter their independence. Hence the control of college 
sentiments and politics is almost entirely in the hands of 
a few Seniors. Great, then, is the danger and liability to 
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the abuse of such a power. And we, to the disgrace of 
our boating and ball interests, to the lowering of our intel- 
lectual and moral standard, have found that there is not 
only a liability to this abuse, but that it often exists. Not 
only for the advancement and self-interest of the societies 
and their members is this power often used, but for that 
of individuals whom they may favor in a lower class, so 
that our social and political life is a system of rings, great 
and small. 

Thirdly, another evil of this system is, that the society 
relations of the student change at the end of each year, 
so that he is never permanently settled until he is a Senior. 
Therefore, the first three years of his college course are 
filled with restless anxiety. He is continually thinking 
and hoping about the result of the coming election, and, 
when that time draws nigh, he is often wrought up to 
feverish excitement. Such a state of mind unfits him for 
serious thought and study, as the recitations of the third 
term amply testify. This, I believe, is one of the prin- 
cipal reasons why Yale College has, for so many years, 
never felt a revival of religion, because the students have 
been so engrossed and disturbed by society affairs. 

Fourthly, this system places false aims and incentives 
before the student. He comes to college often with vague 
notions about his duty and what he is here for. The sen- 
timent of his companions exerts a much greater influence 
over him than the counsel of his instructors. He finds 
that elections to the societies are highly prized. Their 
secrecy, their halls and badges, their mysterious power 
and influence exercise a subtle charm over him. He soon 
learns that their membership is attained in two ways; 
one, by high scholarship and literary attainment, the 
other, by good fellowship and ingenuity. Study is hard 
work, and he feels, perhaps, that his capacity in that direc- 
tion is not equal to that of many around him. But he de- 
sires and determines to be a society man; it is necessary 
for the happiness of his college life. Hence he adopts the 
latter method. He gives up trying for the object of the 
college course,—an education obtained, in the main, by 
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hard, persistent study. He casts wisdom aside, and, 
courting the favor of his associates, he devotes himself to 
becoming popular, often to wire-pulling and maneuvering, 
to reach the goals of college life. Often he succeeds, 
often he fails; in either case, he has wasted three years, 
and there is little hope that he will redeem or make up 
the loss in his Senior year. Then and in after life he bit- 
terly feels how false was his ideal of success at college, 
Many there are who have yielded to this powerful temp 
tation presented by our society system. 

Some may think that I estimate too slightly the force 
of the character of the student. But the majority of 
those entering Yale are young, with immature minds and 
unsettled religious convictions, in every way susceptible 
to the influence of popular student opinion. 

Fifthly, the societies introduce a caste feeling between 
their members and the neutrals; a feeling which is not 
only often unchristian, but foreign to the spirit of true 
manliness and democracy. Many join the societies sim- 
ply to identify themselves with their members, not expect- 
ing any other benefit than the power and social advantage 
given by a society badge. This caste feeling embitters the 
life of more than one scholar who finds himself, from the 
mere spite of one individual, perhaps, debarred from the 
privileges, and often, he feels, from the association and 
companionship of his fellows, and this bitterness will, I 
believe, never be atoned for by the good times which the 
members of the societies enjoy. 

Thus, briefly, have I mentioned a few of the evils of 
our society system. There are many others, also, which 
I need not enlarge upon, as the great waste of time and 
money, the coalitions and political scheming, they so often 
cause. 

But it may be asked whether these influences are not 
more than counter-balanced by some benefits derived from 
the societies. Let us glance at a few they profess to 
confer. 

A great benefit claimed by the advocates of our system 
is, that the good men are collected into the societies of 
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each year, and, by this means, the best are sifted out for 
the societies of Senior year. Theoretically, this may 
seem plausible; but, practically, it has proved a failure. 
Some of the best men, it is true, are in the societies, but 
some of the worst are also with them, so that, in many 
cases, instead of separating them, it brings them together. 
One who will examine our society rolls will find this to 
be true, whether the classification of best and worse men 
is based on morality or scholarship. How great a benefit 
the Senior societies confer upon their members, we know 
not; probably it is considerable; but, however great it 
may be, it is a selfish fruit given to a few, to the injury 
and disappointment of many,—a talent hid in a napkin. 

Literary culture is sometimes presented as one of the 
good works of our societies. But, to obtain a little within 
their walls they have been instrumental in killing two of 
the grandest institutions of Yale College,—Linonia and 
Brothers. So evident, however, from all outward indi- 
cations is it that literary work is not their main object, that 
1 doubt whether their most earnest advocate would lay 
great stress upon this as a reason for their maintenance. 

The hope of society reward may stimulate some to 
study and literary labor, but unquestionably equal incen- 
tives and of a far healthier character would be presented 
if no societies existed. 

Social culture is another advantage claimed by the 
societies. Social culture I do not ignore; properly reg- 
ulated, it plays a high part in the development of man- 
hood, but it is very doubtful whether any institution for 
its cultivation is necessary or desirable at college. But, 
granting even that it is, what is that social culture obtained 
within society walls? It isa social culture whose prin- 
cipal element is the use of tobacco, cards, late refresh- 
ments, and, too often, of the wine bottle; a social culture 
afforded by theatrical performances, many of which are 
low and vulgar; a social culture, the spirit of which has 
so thoroughly pervaded the whole body of students that 
a late supper, a bum now and then, seems essential to their 
happiness; a social culture which long has preyed disas- 
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trously upon our athletic sports, to say nothing of our 
morals. 

Thus, briefly and imperfectly, have I touched upona 
few points of our society system, and, however much my 
views may differ from those of others, all, I think, will 
cheerfully admit that the subject is one worthy of careful 
consideration. Nothing should be left undone which will 
remove the rottenness and bring forth the virtues of our 
college institutions. 


E. L. C. 
——_- oo —___—__ 
A MEMENTO. 
Far through the memory shines a happy day, 
Cloudless of care, down-shod to every sense, 
And simply perfect from its own resource. 
—LowELL. 


The clouds that wept at morn had dried their tears 
At noon ; the grass, ere half-way down the west 

The sun declined, had drunk the wet ; and fears 
Departing left our anxious minds at rest. 


For we, a little company of four, 
To keep our nation’s natal day, with hope 
To shun the town, all noise and cannon’s roar, 
Had planned a ramble up a mountain slope. 


And two were late; but we who waiting thought 
To punish them and see not when they came, 
Ourselves by sad experience were taught 
The golden rule, we having all the shame ; 


For passing by they left us waiting still. 
But their revenge was playful, not severe, 
And soon they came again; so up the hill 
We took our way aglow with hopeful cheer. 


Fair Nature wore her fairest smile; there dwelt 
Within our hearts that spirit most divine 

Whose magic power can change all things and melt 
And mould all forms and make e’en dross to shine, 
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The earth no longer wore an earthly dress ; 

All things were mixed with a celestial leaven ; 
And then we felt our feet no longer press 

The simple field ; we trod the lawns of Heaven. 


We came to rustic seats and rested there ; 
We came to plats of berries ripe and red, 
Whose clusters fed fair lips ; we came to where 
A grateful shade a lovely beech-tree spread ; 


And climbing still, we reached the highest place 

At which we aimed and there sat down. Why speak 
The praises of the scene? The lake’s calm face, 

The flashing streams, the wooded hills, were weak. 


A stronger charm was in the voice that spake, 

The eyes that beamed with light, the heart that beat. 
O fairy hour! may nothing ever break 

That charm, or make thy memory less sweet. 


The sinking sun forbade our longer stay, 
And stronger lending to the weaker aid, 

Adown the slope we took our homeward way 
Through pasture-lands and meads and forest glade. 


We climbed a moss-grown rock and on it stood, 
As on some sylvan monarch’s mystic throne ; 

On fallen trunks we sat, and paused the wood 
Beside, till reaching home the bright moon shone. 


* * * * * * * 


We sat above, and looked out on the night. 
Across the vale a white mist slowly rose, 
And farther on mid floods of silver light 
A group of mountains lay in grand repose. 


Our souls drank in the spirit of the scene ; 

We talked, and watched the rockets pierce the night ; 
But ah! no words can tell the bliss serene 

That filled our hearts with unalloyed delight. 


And when the hour had grown already late, 
We who had waited went upon the way 

With them for whom we first were made to wait, 
And parting from them closed a perfect day. 
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THE TWO VOICES. 


HAT are the artistic merits of the poem? There 

are two motives for the suicide ; misery and infatua- 
tion. “The Two Voices” treats only of the first, and 
mental rather than physical misery is here considered. 
The poem is, therefore, much more intellectual than it 
would otherwise be. Indeed, it is hard to conceive how 
a poem could be more intellectual and still retain the 
character of poetry. It is remarkable that so much 
thought could be crowded into so small a space with any 
sort of poetical propriety. 

Throughout the part allotted to the first voice, scene 
and action are, of necessity, almost entirely wanting. 
The second part is principally emotional, and, therefore, 
admits more action. But the genius of the author must 
have been taxed to the utmost to preserve the proper 
balance of thought and art. To this end, therefore, every 
means in his power must have been employed. 

Accordingly, the title gives not the slightest intimation 
of the nature of the thought, but at the outset calls the 
attention of the reader to the mode of presenting the 
subject. His first curiosity is to find out the two voices. 
This will continue to affect him until his curiosity is satis- 
fied; which, unless he makes the not impossible mistake 
of supposing the hero to represent the second voice, will 
not occur until near the close of the piece. 

Here the introduction of action will carry the attention 
on through the poem. 

In the second place, men will listen with interest to 
arguments brought forward in a dispute which would 
be intolerably irksome to them in any other form. Mr. 
Tennyson has taken advantage of this fact by putting his 
thoughts in the form of a debate. There is some scope 
here for poetical delineation, viz: the faithful representa- 
tion of an actual discussion. How has this opportunity 
been improved? There are obvious reasons why this dis- 
cussion should be informal. A formal discussion would 
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almost necessitate a decision. In order to give a decis- 
ion, modesty would require the author to put his words 
into the mouth of another. But, so long as we approve, 
we prefer to hear a man’s experience from himself. With 
the words in his own mouth, the decision is left to each 
reader. This, of course, shows the danger of conflicting 
opinions. Moreover, impromptu disputes are probably 
more interesting than formal discussion. 

We are startled at the outset with the bold announce- 
ment of the whole subject, which very announcement 
begins the debate. We are interested to hear the answer 
to this bold question. We see that he to whom it is 
addressed is as much surprised as we, and that his answer 
is little more than a make-shift until he can collect him- 
self and arrange his thoughts. His objection seems to be 
squarely met, and he makes another which indicates the 
preceding. This in turn is answered, which answer, with 
his own doubts, moves him to tears. The poem might 
stop here; but when the voice with an air of triumph 
again asserts its dogma we are not willing to leave the 
matter thus. Weare glad to see the hero recover him- 
self and gain upon his adversary. Nothing is more 
natural in such a dispute than sometimes to tread upon 
ground already trod by either following or crossing the 
previous path. So in this case, after having once dis- 
cussed the uselessness of effort, they return to almost the 
same theme. Ona prepared debate this repetition would 
neither be natural nor creditable, but here it adds much. 
Then we see the voice losing and the hero gaining ground, 
until at last the voice can say no more. The ending is, 
perhaps, even more natural than the beginning. The 
only reply the voice can make is a laugh of conscious 
chagrin. And when he reproves it for its allurements to 
evil, it introduces another subject. With this discussion 
and its result in the mind, the remainder of the poem is 
not unlike the triumph of a conjurer. 

The depth of the thought is incompatible with the 
highest pleasure in perusing the poem. Yet when one 
has mastered the thought and begins to search for beauty, 
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he is very amply rewarded. The first reply of the voice 
is a mine of beauty. Some one has called the dragon-fly 
the most beautiful thing in nature, and the three stanzas 
of this reply contain an almost perfect description of it. 
The argument is inseparable from the illustration. The 
illustration must be understood and appreciated before 
the argument is manifest, but after this is accomplished, 
we hardly see how the point could be more effectually 
presented. The object, of course, is to prove that man is 
no more wonderfully made than many other creatures of 
earth. We already admire the one chosen to illustrate 
the point when we see the use which it is intended to 
serve. 

He has painted two mountain scenes. The first is a 
“silent summit” crowded with crystals of snow and 
ice. The morning light first glitters on the peak, then 
creeps down the slope and finally pours a flood of light 
upon the whole landscape. The second is a system of 
peaks rising one above another and stretching away into 
darkness. Clouds fold about them and drizzling mists 
add to the gloom. A single gleaming crag serves to 
bring out the blackness of that gloom. These two illus- 
trations are intended to enforce much the same truth and 
from companion pieces. 

Now we stand in the presence of the‘dead. I dare not 
say that the picture is perfect, but I know not what to 
add or take away. Then Death himself appears before 
us. The place is a graveyard, the time early morning. 
The yew tree near by looks as if its hidden darkness 
might be his abode. He moves slowly from grave to 
grave. The daisy withers at the touch of his feet. The 
“simple senses” also, wrought by the poet’s fancy into 
shadowy figures, convinced that he is supreme, place upon 
his shadowy brow a shadowy crown and call him Omega. 
This representation of Death ought to be compared with 
that in the little poem entitled ‘“‘ Love and Death.” They 
are much alike and explain each other. In each he is 
represented as a shadow, and together they give us Mr. 
Tennyson’s conception of the monarch. It accords 
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almost perfectly with the general character of his poetry, 
as Milton’s conception accords with the general character 
of Paradise Lost. 

There are, also, two companion panoramas of life. 
The one is of the ambitious aspirant. We see him in the 
camp singing a pzean while he burnishes his weapons. A 
little later we see him mingling in the great strife. We 
watch him nobly striking to the right and left, and finally 
we see him triumphing in death. 

The other is the life of a quiet peasant. He plays in 
the fields. He is dandled on the knees of men. Growing 
to manhood, he loves his children as others loved him. 
He grows old and falls asleep. The two ought to be 
hung side by side, and opposite them the two mountain 
scenes. 

Such beauties are found in the midst of the thought. 
Some of them are inseparably connected with it. They 
are nevertheless secondary to the thought. The severity 
of the argument prevents that uninterrupted mellifluence 
which begins when the first voice ceases, and continues 
to the end. The beauty of the second part, however, 
may require the comparative discord of the first. 

He has also suggested by masterly strokes several fine 
paintings and left the reader to complete them. In the 
early part of the poem we find a thought wrapped in 
“tufts of rosy-tinted snow” and placed ina flowery dell. 
We can see the package lying in the sunshine on a smooth 
rock down in a little dell. But we cannot get it without 
going down there among the “dappled bells,” in the 
midst of the pretty furze, and handling the tinted tufts. 
What a complete picture he has made in the two lines: 


““Who, rowing hard against the stream, 
Saw distant gates of Eden gleam.” 


Is this suggested by the line: “ And a river went out 
of Eden?” If so, the whole picture is before us. We 
have pictured Eden to ourselves times without number. 
He could suggest nothing more pleasing. We remember 
the time when Adam and Eve floated out of those distant 
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gleaming gates and down that same river. It was easy 
for them to drift with the tide, and so they floated on 
down until they could no longer see even the beautiful 
gates. .And now, not they indeed, but their children, are 
coming back to the happy place. They have been com- 
pelled to struggle hard, but they are in sight of the glo- 
rious old home. He has painted all this in these two 
lines. We must stop and look if we would see, but stop- 
ping and looking we may see it all. 
Of the same sort is the stanza: 


“ Heaven opens inward, chasms yawn, 
Vast images in glimmering dawn, 
Half shown, are broken and withdrawn.” 


Which we may compare with the last two lines of “ The 
Vision of Sin:” 


“ And on the glimmering limit far withdrawn, 
God made Himself an awful rose of dawn.” 


There are many minor beauties where not a picture, 


but a jewel ora flower appears in its proper place. They 
need no comment. 

The treatment of time and place is, perhaps, not un- 
worthy of notice. They are made known to us, or rather 
we are made to find them out, by accident. We, there- 
fore, assume all the credit of the discovery and congratu- 
late ourselves on our wit. Not less noticeable is the art 
with which the author avoids the repulsive features of 
his subject. Though the most terrible imaginations 
might be aroused, he nowhere in the poem drops a sug- 
gestion which leads to horror. 

The Westminster Review calls attention to the similarity 
between the close of the fourth book of “ The Excursion”’ 
and the latter part of “The Two Voices.” It is not 
impossible to trace an outlinear resemblance between the 
entire third and fourth books of that poem and the whole 
of “ The Two Voices.” Their subjects are similar; they 
are in each case informally discussed; they effect much 
the same results; they each end with a cheerful picture 
from nature. 

3 
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There certainly isa striking resemblance between the 
closing portions, In each we see how 


“‘ Living things and things inanimate 

Do speak, at Heaven’s command, to eye and ear, 
And speak to social reason’s inner sense, 

With inarticulate language.” 


There is great similarity between the picture contained 
in the lines commencing: 


“ Adown the path,” &c., 


And that in the three stanzas of “ The Two Voices’ 
which begin: 
“ One walked between his wife and child,” &c. 


Thus far I have said little if anything unfavorable to 
the poem; but notwithstanding its merits and its beau- 
ties, when judged by ordinary standards it is open to 
criticism. It is too intellectual to be generally read. 
Without previous study, it cannot be used asa recreation 
by persons of any ordinary culture. There is an abun- 
dance of other poetry which yields its sweetness willingly, 
and most will give their time to that. Moreover, pro- 
found and subtle philosophy is distasteful to most per- 
sons even when most simply expressed. When, therefore, 
it is clothed with highly wrought and highly poetical 
language, which itself is not easily understood, the diff- 
culty of becoming interested is increased. One can 
hardly be blamed for shunning so hard a task which 
affords no certain assurance of reward. 

The illustrations, apposite and beautiful as they are, 
demand either extensive knowledge or careful research 
before their beauty is fully revealed. To ordinary read- 
ers they are, in some cases, far-fetched, and in others, too 
refined. Even among those of respectable culture, the 
same person will not be liable to know so well the details 
of entomology and botany and mythology as to readily 
appreciate the fitness of what is said of the dragon-fly, 
the foxglove and cloud-embracing Ixion. 

The same may be said of the expression. It is remark- 
ably concise, and when we have discovered the thought 
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we hardly see how it could be more neatly clothed. 
Very few words are wasted. Nevertheless, it is not that 
which conveys the thought most readily. The meter, to 
be sure, demands conciseness; but the comparative facil- 
ity with which we understand the closing portion of the 
poem proves that the meter allows much more intelligible 
expression than we find in many places. Even after the 
mind has begun to comprehend it and detect its value, it 
appears rather like unfused ore than like delicate jewels 
carefully wrought from refined gold. Indeed, it may be 
a question to those who understand the poem best, 
whether the author's genius had yet worked itself entirely 
free. 

That the writer has genius no one can doubt; that he 
has extended knowledge is clear; that he has originality 
is equally certain. With these things in mind, we can 
hardly think that he could write in this style without 
realizing in some fair measure what effect it would have. 
He must have known that “The Two Voices” would 
never be generally read; he may have imagined that it 
was not entirely safe from the charge of pedantry. It is 
probable, therefore, that other reasons influenced him. 

Perhaps, he wrote it to please himself and not the 
critics; perhaps, he knew that some, at least, would read 
it with appreciation; perhaps, he knew that to some it 
would become more and more beautiful and precious as 
they knew it better. Though to many it has few attrac- 
tions, to many others it has as few faults. Though it is 
acquired with difficulty, it is retained with ease. Though 
its friendship is not readily made, it is enduring. We 
must not say that snow is better than rain. It may be 
more pleasing to the eye, but we cannot hear it patter on 
the roof. We must not say that one man is greater than 
another because he has devoted himself to a more public 
life and has been more seen of men. We must not say 
that one child is more lovely than another because the 
beauty of the one dwells on the face and that of the 
other in its heart. We must not, even though they be 
poet’s children. E. B. 
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HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 


AN in a savage condition is not capable of pro- 

ducing a literature. His mind is untutored, and 
thought with him is only instinct. But as he emerges 
from the misty atmosphere of ignorance and barbarism 
into the clearer light of comparative civilization, he feels 
impelled to try his intellectual powers. The traditions, 
the natural feelings of religion which are implanted deep 
in every man, are another incentive to mental exertion. 
And to these objects he applies himself, not guided, 
indeed, by exact rules of taste, but prompted by his own 
nature, and aided by imagination, which is early developed 
even to perfection, and in the midst of rudeness and lack 
of culture. 

These essays gradually take form, in various ways, 
either in hymns and chants to the gods whom he 
worships, or in songs and ballads recounting and glory- 
fying the deeds of the mighty men of his race who have 
gone before. These recited in great assemblies, and 
handed down from generation to generation, form, as it 
were, the germ of a future literature, which it needs only 
the cheering rays of a more advanced civilization to ripen 
into being. Such were the hymns of ancient Greece; 
such, in perfection and on a large scale, were the Iliad 
and Odyssey, at first recited by their blind author, later, 
by the Rhapsodists at the great popular assemblages. 
Such, in later ages, were the Scandinavian sagas, and the 
ballads of Southern France and England. In short, there 
is scarcely a nation of the past or present whose literature 
has risen to any eminence, whose earlier history has not 
been characterized by productions based on the same 
general model, and incited by the same causes, viz.: 
religion; the feelings of adoration inspired by it—and 
war; the celebration of its battles, and the praise of its 
heroes. 

We judge of a nation, in a great degree, by its intellec- 
tual products. They are exponents of its greatness. Re- 
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gard the nations of the past, Greece and Rome. Their 
days of supremacy are gone, their fairest cities are 
destroyed or crumbling into ruins, their kings, their war- 
riors and their sages are dead, but their literature still 
remains; alone, seemingly, of all they have left behind, 
imperishable. The fair valleys and sunny hills of Greece 
are no longer peopled by the nymphs, the oracle at 
Delphi is silent, the victor is no more crowned with the 
triumphant bays at the great Olympic games, the schools 
in the groves of Academe are deserted; but the epics of 
Homer, the lyrics of Pindar, and the dramas of Sophocles 
and his contemporaries, all attest that the literature of 
Greece still lives, and w// live to all times. So with once 
mighty Rome. Though the grandest empire of the 
ancient world has perished, yet the writers of the Au- 
gustan age will serve to perpetuate its name and history 
when not one stone of its capital shall be left upon 
another. 

And this literature, which thus survives when all else is 
gone, must have a firm foundation. This foundation is its 
humanity. It appeals to a man’s own nature. Hence, 
writings which are based on that which is sectarian or 
merely local, can not be considered as a contribution to it. 
But man, wherever he may be, or whatever stage in the 
social or intellectual scale he may occupy, possesses 
attributes of humanity in common with his fellows; and 
it is rare that a true thinker, although he may devote 
himself to a strictly local subject, does not utter many 
things of general interest. 

The literature of the world is the aggregate of thought 
contributed by writers of every country and belief. To 
this general fund every civilized nation contributes its 
share in a proportion adapted to the influences brought 
to bear upon it. The writers of different countries 
naturally treat of topics suggested by the condition of 
their state, the place which it occupies in the world, its 
former history, and its natural features. They dwell 
upon, and are, in fact, educated by these circumstances ; 
these give a form and coloring to their writings. As the 
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years accumulate in a nation’s history, its writers will 
have presented to them, at its successive periods, different 
facts to study and elaborate. Events which appear, per- 
haps, at the time of little or no importance to letters, are 
often found to exercise indirectly a deep and lasting 
influence upon them, and to mould them anew. Hence, 
national experiences being unlike, the character of their 
literatures will differ. 

It has been before remarked that imagination is a 
quality which is brought into play at a very early period. 
For this reason, epic poetry generally stands first in time 
in a nation’s literary development. The early times of 
many countries have been distinguished by efforts of this 
nature. Upon these we find impressed the modes of life, 
the forms of government, the conditions of the people, 
and the religious beliefs of the respective states. 

Greece offers a notable example of this. In the poems 
of Homer are to be traced the influences of the life 
around him. The simple methods of existence are set 
forth, and the deep religious feelings and reverence of 
the gods. The tendency to hero worship and the 
supremacy of physical pursuits are shown by the relative 
position in his estimation of the character of war and the 
more peaceful occupations. 

The Greeks were happy in the possession of land 
remarkable for its natural beauty, delightful in climate, 
and amply repaying cultivation. Endowed with such 
advantages, their appreciation of the beautiful was very 
great; and, living much in the open air, and devoting 
much of their time and care to athletic contests and 
games, they were noted for their fine physical develop- 
ment, a condition not without its influence upon the 
mental health. Thus every circumstance was favorable 
to the cultivation of the high degree of intellect to which 
they attained. The writings of Homer may be consid- 
ered as the never-failing fountain head of their literature. 
The epic poems subsequent to him were, indeed, inferior, 
but the intellectual growth of the people, obeying the 
impulses given by him, continued unabated, and in the 
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eighth and seventh centuries, B. C., bore fruit in the ele- 
gant and graceful productions of the lyric poets. In 
these we see evidences of a changed condition of society. 
Education was more widely spread; the people were 
gradually becoming more united by means of the differ- 
ent games and festivals at which these poems were to be 
recited or sung. We read in them the ardent love of 
liberty which belonged to the race and the praise of mili- 
tary glory. ' 

The Grecian mind still continued to widen its domain, 
and in the seventh century philosophy assumed a form, 
which was to culminate in Plato and Aristotle. Up to 
this time literary activity had been confined to the Ionic 
and Doric colonies of Asia Minor and the Atgean Sea. 
This was due to the fact that the Asiatic Greeks were 
settled in a rich and productive country, free from: war, 
and with abundant sources of wealth at their command. 
The states of Greece, meanwhile, were engaged in fierce 
contentions and internal wars, and had no leisure for the 
arts of peace. But after the Persian invasion was re- 
pulsed, and Athens had gained her supremacy, then 
blossomed forth in all its glory Grecian intellect, and the 
age of Pericles, as shown in its literary results, is one of 
the brilliant epochs of the world’s history. The advanced 
state of refinement to which the people had attained, is 
shown by the appearance of tragedy and comedy of the 
highest order; and the works of Thucydides are a proof 
that men had begun to regard history with the eye of 
philosophy as well as with that of imagination. The 
freedom of speech and the power of the citizens is shown 
by the exceeding cultivation of oratory which reached its 
climax in Demosthenes, who, seeing the purposes of 
aggrandizement entertained by Philip, sought to rouse 
the people from their security. 

The literature of Rome may be considered as centering 
about the Augustan age. We do not find great literary 
activity in the people till after their conquest of Greece, 
and the opening of Grecian schools to the Roman youth. 
Though the Romans were not the peers in originality of 
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the Greek, yet in the paths which they had marked out, 
they were nearly their equal, if not in some branches, 
indeed, their superior. With the decline of the Roman 
empire, and the wide-spread corruption of morals which 
accompanied it, came a corresponding decay of mental 
activity, and the dark night of the middle ages hid both 
alike from sight. 

In the literary revival of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries may be seen the indirect results of the activity 
of mind awakened by the Crusades a few centuries before, 
and by the conquest of Constantinople by the Latins. 
The Crusades caused the concentration of the energies of 
Europe upon a single object of surpassing interest, one 
appealing alike to their religious and romantic natures. 
Men returned from the hitherto mysterious regions of the 
East-filled with new information and new ideas. Thus 
the minds of men were thoroughly aroused, and after the 
allurements of military renown had faded, naturally 
sought for some other channel in which their energies 
might flow. Such presented itself in the cultivation of 
letters and the arts, and to these they eagerly applied 
themselves. 

Italy was the first of European nations to feel the inspir- 
ing influences of the new light about to shine upon the 
world. One of the chief causes of this was her commer- 
cial importance. Her ports were in communication with 
all parts of the known world, and by means of this inter- 
course wealth was accumulated, knowledge generally 
diffused, refinement increased, and an unceasing flow of 
new and external ideas brought to bear upon the minds 
of men, all of which circumstances are favorable to the 
cultivation of literary pursuits. 

As from Homer, ancient, so from Dante, modern poetry 
may be considered to have risen. In him may be seen 
the influences of the political and religious ideas of Italy 
at this time. 

After Dante in Italy, came Chaucer in England, father 
of English poetry, and first of that long line of genius 
which has been to England her greatest as well as her 
truest glory. 
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And thus, in a brief survey of a nation’s career, we can 
read in its literary achievements the influences and 
promptings of its historical events. We see that the rude 
ages of antiquity, productive of many scenes of violence 
and danger, are distinguished by epic poetry. The 
upward growth of a country in power and wealth is 
marked by a corresponding tendency in its literature. 
When a good degree of freedom exists, and men can 
meet for public discussion, we find that literature is par- 
tially embodied in oratory. A state of society artificial 
and over refined will bear witness in a strained and artifi- 
cial style of writing, and a low condition of public morals 
will almost inevitably be followed by a decline of literary 
virtue. 

We can discover that great political excitements and war- 
like convulsions indirectly give vigor and strength to the 
intellectual and literary growth of a people by exciting 
their minds to activity, and offering new fields for 
thought. Thus we may seasonably suppose that the 
great conflict through which this country has recently 
passed, will have its influences, sooner or later, upon our 
literature, and we may hope that this, now in its youth, 
obeying the impulses thus given it, prompted by widely 
diffused education, and having its home in a land unsur- 
passed in extent and beauty, will rise to loftier flights 
than the world has yet witnessed. 
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NOTABILIA. 


IT is to be much regretted that the officiousness of the 
public press, together with circumstances over which 
neither college have had any control, have so often em- 
bittered the rivalry between Yale and Harvard in boating 
and ball. The tone of the first number of the JJ/agenta, 
when speaking of the last regatta, is frank and manly, and 
we can only hope that if defeat comes upon us in the 
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future, we shall be able to bear it in as gentlemanly a 
spirit. We trust, too, that at the next regatta everything 
will be so carefully and intelligently arranged that all the 
colleges will be satisfied with the result whatever it may 
be. As to the place for the next regatta, it has been 
argued that the inducements offered by Morrissey are 
such that Saratoga should be chosen. In regard to this, 
we only desire to reiterate what has been already said by 
several college journals. If the Convention decides that 
it is absolutely necessary to have the race rowed in Sara- 
toga, it should refuse any pecuniary assistance from Mor- 
rissey whatever, and should also appoint a competent 
committee of college men and graduates to have charge 
of all the preparations. Thus, and thus only, can the 
colleges expect to avoid all complications, disputes and 
hard feeling after the race. 


THE result of the late imbroglio in boating-matters 
seems to have given undisguised satisfaction to all parties, 
and we trust that the confidence in our captain, crew and 
boating-men generally, will be in no way diminished by it. 
The unselfish action of Mr. Dunning in sacrificing himself 
to the true interests of boating, is worthy of the highest 
admiration and praise, and he has gained for himself the 
respect and esteem of the whole college. We feel assured 
that Captain Cook will now meet with as undivided sup- 
port among undergraduates as graduates, and that the 
money for the new boat-house and for the current expenses 
of the crew will be gladly contributed. It is gratify- 
ing to see that what the worst grumblers predicted has 
not come to pass, and that the good sense and loyal devo- 
tion of Yale men for their A/ma Mater ultimately pre- 
vails, as usual, over all personal or party considerations. 





IT has been a source of no little regret to the members 
of the present Literary Board that articles for the Maga- 
zine have been so rarely handed in from the Scientific 
School. The growing importance of this department of 
the university induced us to open our columns to contri- 
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butions from its students, but this action has met with but 
little success. We are, however, led to believe that the 
literary talent which supports such an excellent debating 
society may be also cultivated by essay-writing on topics 
of general interest. It is the desire, therefore, of the pre- 
sent editors to have the Scientific School fully represented 
in the management of the Magazine, and for this reason 
they have decided that the present method of choosing 
the Scientific editor should be changed. A meeting, 
therefore, of the Senior class of the S. S. S. will shortly 
be called for the purpose of electing an editor, who will 
be admitted into the X. A. ©, society, and share in the re- 
sponsibility of conducting the Magazine. If the same 
interest in the prosperity of the Magazine is shown in the 
Scientific as in the Academic department; if taste is 
shown in the essays presented for publication; if, in a 
word, the experiment proves a success, and the Magazine 
becomes indispensable to the culture of the School, the 
practice of electing the editor will be continued; other- 
wise it will not. We sincerely hope that the best man for 
the place will be chosen, and if so, we are fully convinced 
that he will prove himself worthy of the honor bestowed 
upon him. A notice of the meeting to be held will be 
shortly published in the college papers, and it is to be 
hoped that all members of the class will be present. 
The editors also desire to state that in all probability a 
Literary medal will be given next spring to the best 
essay from the Scientific School equal in value to that 
given the Academic department, and on the same condi- 
tions. The need of some such stimulus to literary cul- 
ture has often been expressed by thoughtful students in 
the School, and we trust that it will be attended with the 
success it deserves. 





THERE cannot be any better employment for our time 
this year than that of studying Psychology and Political 
Economy in a thoroughly broad manner, in order to form 
opinions which may be tolerably stable when we leave 
our Alma Mater. And to do this we must take nothing 
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on faith, and avoid all prejudice until we have sufficient 
data to fully know the grounds upon which we take our 
stand. No student should consider himself justified in 
believing in Free Trade until he has read and studied 
carefully all the arguments in favor of Protection, and no 
one should accept President Vorter’s views until he 
thoroughly understands the beliefs expressed by Spencer, 
Mill, etc. It would seem to us, then, that much of the 
time which is spent by those anxious for improvement in 
reading courses of History during Senior year, might be 
more profitably spent in studying two things which are of 
such vital importance to each and all of us. If we 
attempt too much, we must do everything superficially, 
and it seems to be absolutely necessary that we should 
spend more time on these two most important of our 
studies than on anything else this year. Hard and per- 
sistent reading and thinking, continued for the greater 
part of the year, will give us a fair and intelligent com- 
prehension of both subjects, and enable us to have fixed 
views on both when we enter into the world. 





WE understand that the boys in the Grammar and Rus- 
sell’s schools, fired by a praiseworthy enthusiasm, have 
started two crews, and that a race between them will 
soon take place. It may bea very trifling thing, but it 
seems to us that it might be well for some one or two of 
our rowing men to take the matter in hand and teach 
them how to row. We do not row long enough in any of 
our American Colleges to make us perfect, and practice 
for a year or two in the largest of our fitting schools 
would go far toward improving the physique of the 
entering classes, and having partially developed material. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 


Our Record 


Extends from June 21 to Oct. 1, a period lengthened out by the vicissi- 
tudes and pleasures of long vacation. Filled with reminiscences, we 
presume, to every Yalensian, whether passed on the slopes of the Rocky 
Mountains or the sandy shores of the Atlantic, of some fair maiden 
whose (sadly unromantic) tin-type he still carries dangling in his locket, 
And then, too, what a thrill of pleasure came over each one of us as 
we heard the news from Springfield! How well it was that the regatta 
occurred during long vacation! It was quite necessary to devote a 
month or two just to the silent contemplation of the victory! Well, 
another forty weeks has rolled in upon us, and here we are again, willing 
to do our share in any laudable efforts the Faculty may make toward 
our education. Old ’73 has gone, and ’77, bidding farewell to trund- 
ling-hoops and sweet things, has come to push us on to another year. 


Commencement Week 


Opened with the Baccalaureate sermon, before the graduating class of 
73, by the President, on Sunday, June 22d. The text was selected 
from I John v, 5: ‘‘ Who is he that overcometh the world, but he that 
believeth that Jesus is the Son of God?” The sermon was well quali- 
fied to leave an impression upon the minds of its hearers, of the neces 

sity of a calm, earnest Christian view of life. Christ is a necessary 
element of strength in every-day life. Great stress was laid on the fact 
that the moral power of Christianity lies in faith in Christ as a person. 
The sermon was a fine effort, and closed with an eloquent appeal to 
resist the atheistic tendencies of the age. That it was necessary to 
weigh carefully, not to dabble lightly, in the questions which so deeply 
affect the welfare of humanity. The Chapel was filled with numerous 
alumni, who had gathered once more to partake of the good cheer of 
Commencement week, and who, therefore, were particularly careful to 
be on hand at the 


Class-Day Exercises 


On Tuesday, when both in the morning and afternoon a rare treat was 
presented to them. The class Poem, by Mr. E. R. Jounes, entitled 
“The Old Story of Hopes and Memories,” was considered by many old 
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attendants at Commencement as the finest production for many years. 
The Oration, by Mr. Wau. A. Houcuton, deserves great credit as a 
finished, eloquent production of college writing. We would recommend 
the Freshman class to buy the pamphlet containing both poem and ora- 
tion. In the afternoon, covered by the “‘ swaying elms ” and surrounded 
by variegated bonnets and parasols, the class Historians, Messrs. Gay- 
lord, Ord, Shephard and Van Buren, did their cheerful duty in roundly 
abusing their fellow classmates. To such a degree did they “‘ lay it on” 
that several thought themselves treated anything but “squarely.” 
Deacons found themselves transformed from godly, saint-like youths into 
odious hypocrites, and their fond parents who happened to be present, 
hardly knew whether to laugh at or bemoan the fallen character of their 
sons. After the histories came the time-honored custom of cheering the 
buildings and the classes, and of planting the ivy in the rear of the 
Library, where, no doubt, it will lead a troubled existence for a year or 
so, and then be of the things that were. After the imposing ceremony 
was completed, all dispersed to array for the 


Promenade Concert 


In the evening of the same day. Yale students must have a “‘ knack” 
at promenades, for never has one gotten up by them passed off unsuccess- 
fully. This was no exception. Though weighed down with grief at 
the near approach of college dissolution, the Seniors succeeded in holding 
their own on the floor of Music Hall, and danced as gaily as if just 
through their Sophomore annual. Very few ‘old boys,” however, 
were to be seen frisking about among the beauties of the Senior Prome- 
nade. They had all retired early—poor souls—to be present at the 


Alumni Meeting 


Wednesday morning. Mr. James Buckingham was in the chair. 
Around him were seated many of the surviving members of the class of 
1823, who had assembled for their semi-centennial. Scattered through 
the audience could be seen here and there the venerable white head of 
an alumnus of even dn older date. The whole century of graduates 
seemed present to gather once again about their Alma Mater. Prof. 
Dwight read the death record for the last year, the whole 
number being estimated at eighty-two. He gave some ingenious 
calculations regarding the average age of graduates, and men- 
tioned the name of the only living graduate of the last century, 
viz., Rev. Thomas Williams, Providence, R. I. Speeches were made 
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by various alumni, among which that of Cornelius Van Santvoord, 
relative to secret societies, was the most entertaining. Pres. Porter 
then read the Treasurer’s report, in which the interesting piece of in- 
formation that $100,000 of the Woolsey Fund had been transferred to 
him, was conveyed. In all, the Woolsey Fund as subscribed amounts 
now to $167,115.03, and but 630 out of the 3,822 living graduates 
have subscribed. This is encouraging to the 3,192, who have not, as 
yet, “come down,” as they, according to the College Courant, will only 
have to pay on an average $105.01 each to bring the Woolsey Fund to 
its proper dimensions. Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, 37, responded to a 
hearty call in a speech of some length, regretting the disappearance of 
the two literary societies. He was followed by Judge Pierrepont, who, 
alas, spoke highly of the discipline of Yale. Rev. S. W. Duffield, 63, 
followed in a speech upon the subject of the co-education of the sexes. 
In the afternoon the corporation election took place, resulting in the 
election of Mr. Evarts and Mason Young, Esq. In the evening 


The Concert 


Of the two clubs, Academic and Scientific, took place. Some thirty 
young men comprised the troupe and well sustained the reputation of 
their respective clubs. The audience, by their repeated applause, 
showed their appreciation, and departed, well pleased, to the 


President's Reception 


In the Art Building. Here, waiting to receive, could be seen the Fac- 
ultv of Yale College, clothed and in their right minds. Here, to a cas- 
ual observer, they appeared much as ordinary individuals, their facial 
muscles relaxed, their brows clear and unfurrowed; a happy, cheerful 
expression of benignity settled over them as if not engaged in weighing 
the spheres or calculating the density of chaos, One felt it an unusual 
pleasure to converse pleasantly with them and not do all the talking 
oneself. But, while many were gazing about at that esthetic treat—the 
Jarves collection—others of the sterner sex were off at 


Class Reunions. 


Especially was this the case with those who departed this college life 
in the years ’23, ’33, °38, °43, 753, 58, 63, ’67, and ’70. Although 
it was an occasion for rejoicing, and, like Christmas and Thanksgiving, 
came, you know, “but once a year,” yet we feel called upon to deeply 
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deplore and regret the conduct of some of these alumni, and feel hardly 
bound to attribute their eccentric manifestations of joy to their being 
“*back at old Yale once more.” When awakened from deep slumber 
we hear “‘ Rah for ’23,” “‘ Hooray for old 733,’ 


’ raised on the midnight 


breeze, we cannot but pity those degenerate old times and thank heaven 
that we shall graduate in later if not better days! ‘“‘ Quam mutatus ab 
illo,” when, on 


Commencement Day, 


Each of these same alumni walked solemnly down to Center Church at 
g a. M., where they, together with the angels aloft, listened to the fol- 
lowing programme :—Prayer; Salutatory Oration in Latin, by Herbert 
McK, Denslow, New Canaan; Philosophical Oration, ‘‘ John Halifax,” 
by Arthur H, Allen, New York City; ‘‘ A Plea for Conservatism,” by 
Clarence W. Bowen, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Oration, ‘‘ The Right to Life,” 
by Robert W. Conant, New Haven; Dissertation, ‘“‘ The Decay of 
Romance, by John C, Goddard, Yonkers, N. Y.; Oration, ‘‘ Savona- 
rola,” by Isaac N. Judson, New Haven; Dissertation, ‘‘ Froude’s Treat- 
ment of Mary Stuart,” by Albert B. Boardman, New York City; Dis- 
sertation, “‘’The Responsibility for Crime,” by Charles S. Hemingway, 
Fair Haven; Dissertation, ‘‘ Admiral Coligny,” by Atwood Collins, 
Hartford ; Dissertation, ‘‘ The Value of Historic Judgments,” by Seth 
T. Stewart, Cincinnati, O.; Dissertation, ‘‘ Enlightened Heathenism,” 
by Eugene H. Lewis, Potosi, Wis.; Dissertation, ‘ Othello,” by Ed- 
ward A. Bradford, New York City; Dissertation, ‘‘ Mahomet,” by 
Hart W. Lyman, Northampton, Mass.; Oration, “‘ The Influence of 
Italian Politics on Italian Art,” by Edward S. Cowles, Farmington ; 
Oration, ‘‘ The Influence of Scholarship on Society,” with the Valedic- 
tory Address, by Frank B. Tarbell, West Groton, Mass. The President 
then conferred the degree of B.A. upon the graduating class, and the 
following honorary degrees: M.A. upon ex-Governor James E. English, 
New Haven; Hon. Marshall Jewell, Hartford; H.C. Townsend, Esq., 
Philadelphia; Rev. Richard G. Greene, Springfield, Mass.; Prof. N. 
M. Terry, of the U. S. Naval Academy ;° Mordecai C. Cook, England ; 
and Professors J. E. Clark, J. T. Platt, and Francis A. Walker, of 
Yale. The honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred upon Hon, Ori- 
gen S, Seymour, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Conn.; Prof. 
L.. A. Atwater, D.D., of Princeton College, and Hon. Edward S. 
Pierrepont, of New York. The honorary degree of D.D. was conferred 
on Prof. J. H. Thayer, of Andover Theological Seminary. The ora- 


tions reflected great credit upon the speakers, being well delivered and 
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well written. Bernstein furnished the music. After the conferring of 
degrees, all repaired to the 


Alumni Dinner, 


Where the substantials having been served, speeches relative to the wel- 
fare of Yale, etc., were duly delivered. Heartfelt regret was expressed 
by many older alumni at the decease of the two literary societies. Pres. 
Porter made a statement which, if carried out, will make an important 
change in the curriculum, viz., of increasing the number of class divis- 
ions, so that each student may come into closer contact with his instruc- 
tor. But even the Alumni Dinner, with its epicurean dainties and 
accompanying “‘ feast of reason,” palls before 


The University Regatta, 


Which took place at Springfield, July 17th. The day previous, Mr. 
E. L. Swift, Yale, ’73, won the single scull race in 14.45 over Mr. 
Dutton, of Cornell : the quickest amateur time on record. Long will 
that rainy, misty Thursday be remembered by all who were present at 
the Regatta. The sun refused to show his beamy face all day, and, 
owing to the dampness and want of confidence in our crew, Yale men 
were anything but cheerful. Then, too, old boating experts declared 
that fouling was inevitable, and that the race would probably end in a 
muddle, which, of course, was also extremely encouraging. And then, 
too, the Harvard men were out, of course, in full force, and, smothered 
in magenta, were offering odds, as usual, on “‘ Fair ’ahvahd” against 
Yale,—many of them to their exceeding great regret afterward—and 
then there was “‘ old Bodine,” from way back, who rather thought they 
had the race, followed by eight other colleges, among which was Am- 
herst, who expected to be wept over by their beloved President again 
this year,—so that, to a modest Yalensian, the prospect seemed melan- 
choly enough. His blue ribbon, if he had the audacity to wear any, 
was of such small dimensions as to escape the notice of most passers-by, 
and, if it had not been for one or two gentlemen of the class of ’77 
who were fully swathed in blue, an outsider would hardly have recog- 
nized a Yale man there. After a charming dinner at the Massasoit, 
consisting of soup, ice cream and nuts, all began to seek the scene of the 
race, which lay two or three miles down the river. Hacks, vans and 
boats of all descriptions were rapidly filled and began to wend their 
way along the river toward the grand stand. The railroad company 
also provided a suitable number of cars, so that the immense throng of 
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students, students’ parents, sisters and friends, all found themselves 
amply provided for. As dense clouds appeared above the city, umbrella 
men appeared offering umbrellas a man wouldn’t even steal, at the rate 
of a dollar apiece. All along the river bank crowds were taking pos 
session of the most available positions, and, after an hour’s delay, the 
gun for the 


Freshman Race 


Was heard by those in close proximity to the starting place. The order 
of boats, beginning on the west bank, was Yale, Amherst and Harvard. 
The Yale Freshman crew consisted of Messrs. H. W. DeForest (b.), 
F. W. Noyes, D. H. Kellogg, V. H. Metcalf, G. L. Brownell, F. 
Wood (s.). From the start the Yale Freshmen took the lead and kept 
it to the end, coming in about ten boat-lengths ahead, followed by Am- 
herst and Harvard in the rear. The Yale Freshmen pulled in exact 
form, and, indeed, it was a splendid sight to see them pulling, without 
any apparent effort, their graceful stroke and keeping far in advance. 
Some boating-men considered their rowing the best done on the river. 
Their time was 17 m. 53 s.; Amherst, 18 m. 344:s.; Harvard, 19 m. 
2s. The Freshman boat was built by Chas. B. Elliot, and weighed 
130 pounds. A long time intervened before the eleven crews which 
had entered for the 


University Race 


Could be got ready. At last, every crew was in position in the follow- 
ing order: No. 1, Amherst; No. 2, Agriculturals; No. 3, Yale; No. 
4, Harvard; No. 5, Columbia; No. 6, Wesleyan; No. 7, Wil- 
liams; No. 8, Dartmouth; No. 9, Trinity; No. 10, Bowdoin; 
No. 11, Cornell. As the statistics of the crews have been published in 
both the college papers, it will be necessary to give only those of our 
own crew: Herbert G. Fowler, 23 years, 5 feet 7 inches, 145 
pounds, bow; J. Day, 22 years, 5 feet g inches, 154 pounds; Henry 
Meyer, 24 years, 5 feet 8 inches, 160 pounds; W. F. McCook, 
22 years, 5 feet, 74 inches, 150 pounds; Julian Kennedy, 21 years, 5 
feet 10 inches, 155 pounds; Robert J. Cook, 24 years, 5 feet 74 inches, 
155 pounds, stroke and captain. Colors blue. Shell built by John 
Blakey ; 50 feet long, 20 inches wide, 84 inches deep, 150 pounds, No 
trainer. About the best account of the race was given by the Boston 
Globe, not even excepting “what Bret Harte saw,” and we therefore 
take the liberty of copying this account into the ‘“‘ Memorabilia :” 
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“* Finally, at 6.12.50, the pistol-shot is fired; but a moment later it is 
announced that the boats have been recalled. At 6.14.20, the pistol is 
again fired, and the boats are off. Soon comes the message: ‘ Harvard 
ahead at the start,’ and a storm of ‘ Rah, rah, rah’s’ and wild, tumul- 
tuous cheering goes up from the wearers of the purple. Then comes 
the bulletin from the first half-mile station, announcing the positions of 
the first six boats, as follows: ‘Hd, Da, X, Cu, Co, Am,’ and the 
cheers from the Harvard men are renewed, for the abbreviations mean 
‘Harvard, Dartmouth, Yale, Columbia, Cornell and Amherst,’ in the 
order given. On the second bulletin Williams was reported second, 
Yale third, Cornell fourth and Columbia fifth, Harvard still leading. 
More cheering, and storms of ‘ Rah, rah, rah.’ On the third half-mile 
the bulletin announced the order: ‘ Harvard, Yale, Wesleyan, Amherst, 
Columbia, Agricultural.’ 

**On the fourth half-mile bulletin, the positions were given the same, 
and on the fifth the positions were hardly changed, but no one looked 
at the bulletin now. ‘The boats themselves were in sight, the one whose 
crew wearing the crimson handkerchiefs so long familiar to habitues of 
college races as to infallibly indicate Harvard being seen far in advance 
and hugging the eastern shore. And here began the most exciting and 
splendid struggle, probably, that was ever the good fortune of man to 
witness in an aquatic contest. Right in the middle of the river, and as 
the bend opened the way, steering, straight as the bee flies, toward a 
point on the western bank, some mile or so below the finish, two boats 
shot into view so close together that at first they appeared to be but 
one, and, when their individuality became apparent, even then so close 
together that their distinguishing colors ran together and confused the 
eye. At first it was a matter of doubt which they were. ‘Can that 
be Dartmouth ? was the cry. ‘No!’ A few strokes further bring the 
colors fairly into view, and it is seen that the blue of Yale and the un- 
distinguishable color of another crew are neck-and-neck, near enough to 
make the prediction as to which will win a rash proceeding. 

“They draw nearer. The strokes can be counted. Harvard, away 
out under the further bank, is dashing in forty-two strokes per minute, 
while the two in mid-stream are pulling steadily, but with tremendous 
power, at the rate of forty. Another moment and the magnificent scene 
of the day culminates. It is not a spurt, that glorious work of Yale’s, 
Tis rather a grand rally of the reserve forces in a steady, prolonged 
and irresistible advance. The splendid stroke, cutting the water as 
clearly as lightning cleaves the air, seems to fairly hurl the boat forward 
at every surge. Nothing can withstand such a sweep. The gap be- 
tween Yale and Harvard dwindles to a few lengths—a single length— 
to nothing. Yale creeps upon her ancient foe like a tiger upon its prey. 
Harvard nobly responds, but Yale’s tremendous pace cannot be matched. 
She forges ahead and crosses the line, the winner, so it appears to all 
the excited thousands on the grand stand. The scene is unapproachable 
and simply indescribable ; the cries of ‘ Yale! Yale!’ and all the unpro- 
nouncable and inarticulate shouts to which excited humanity can pos- 
sibly give voice; the fluttering of handkerchiefs, like leaves tossed by a 
hurricane, the rush and gesticulation of hundreds of crazy Yalesmen, 
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cannot be transcribed on paper. It was a scene which a lifetime could 
not duplicate. In the excitement, Mr. Nason could only say that 
Yale appeared to have won. Then there was a rush of part of the 
throng for the stake boat, and of the rest for the carriages which were 
to convey them to town, and details were left for future collection. 

“The long-endured ill luck of Yale was broken at last. Alma 
Mater’s hour of triumph had come. ‘That was glory enough for the 
wearers of the blue. Meantime, the judges on the press boat, judging 
by the apparent lead of Harvard from their point of view, called up 
the magenta crew and formally delivered to their keeping the champion 
colors. A few congratulatory remarks were made, a chorus of ‘ Rah! 
rah! rah!’ responded, and Harvard pulled away with the coveted flags. 
Then came alongside the Yale boys. Their Captain Cook remarked: 
* Gentlemen, those colors belong to us,’ and then the referee, Babcock, 
went ashore to take testimony. He found the almost universal opinion 
that Yale first crossed the line, that Wesleyan was second, and Harvard, 
instead of first, was third. In this dilemma, the matter had to be left 
for settlement in the evening.” 


The official times of the crews were as follows: Yale 16.59; Wes- 
leyan, 17.9; Harvardy 17.36}; Amherst, 17.40; Dartmouth, 18.7; 
Columbia, 18.16; Amherst Agric., 18.264; Cornell, 18.32 ; Bowdoin, 
18.49}; Trinity, 19.33; Williams, 19.45. In regard to the action of 
Harvard in taking the flags and hurrying them off to Cambridge, though 
not agreeing with the 77zbune in considering it a piece of “‘ sharp prac- 
tice,” a little less haste would have seemed much more proper. 
Mr. Babcock, certainly, was far more to blame. The time-keepers 
on the referee’s boat were L. J. Powers and A. S. Swan; at the 
lower stake-boat, Thos. Fearon and James Watson. The judge 
for Yale was C. Ingersoll, ’64, at the upper stake, and F. Adee, ’73, at 
the lower. Referee, J. C. Babcock; starter, F. G. Brown. Before we 
close this paragraph, we wish to bestow all praise on Mr. Cook, to whom 
the whole victory is alone due. His discipline may have been harsh 
and severe at times, but it was none the less necessary, and it seems un- 
grateful, not to say mean-spirited, to attempt to detract anything from 
the reputation he has won by his foresight, sagacity and good judgment. 


The Rejoicing at New Haven 


Over his signal victory was almost as great as last year’s at Amherst. 
The college bell rang out its merry lay, a procession marched about the 
town, Moriarty and Traeger kept open house, and it is said that even 
** Candy Sam ” forgot for the moment his conjugal infelicities. At five 
o’clock, Friday, Capt. Cook, McCook, Kennedy and Meyer arrived and 


were conducted to the New Haven House, where quite an ovation was 
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tendered them. Speeches were made by President Porter, Prof. 
Thacher and A. W. Wright, Hon. Henry Farnam, Hon. E. K. Foster, 
Mr. Butler and others, to which Capt. Cook responded modestly. In 
the evening a supper was given at Lockwood’s, at which hilariousness 
reigned till a late hour, and at which two members of the successful 
Freshman crew were warmly received. On account of our victory, 
rather a larger number of applicants for admission than usual were ex- 
pected, and on Tuesday and Wednesday of the second week in October 
the second 


Examination 


For entrance occurred. The Faculty was unusually severe, about one- 
third being rejected, so that the whole class Academic counts up only 
160 members, with some 82 Scientifics. "Though they are not equal to 
’76 in number, they showed good pluck at the 


Annual Rush, 


Which took place at the Park Sept. 20. Though the struggle seemed 
to spectators unusually short, and not quite as determined as former 
ones, the accidents would seem to prove the contrary,—an arm being 
broken, ribs bent, and several ankles sprained. This gives us reason to 
hope that, after all, these latter days are not so very degenerate, though 
we are sorry to say that there seems to be a possibility of the discontinu- 
ance of that good old college custom, the 


Thanksgtving Fubtlee. 


Sept. 13, a meeting was held, which decided that it should be cele- 
brated in Music Hall, and a committee for the purpose appointed, con- 
sisting of Evans and Waterman, ’74; Day and Russ, ’75 ; Dawes and 
DeForest, ’76; Goodhue and Walker, ’77, and Stillman and Upham, 
S. S. S. Permission, however, to hold it in the Hall was refused by the 
Faculty. This seems to us both unjust and absurd, and we understand 
that there is some danger of its being entirely done away with. We 
are glad to turn from this decree of the Faculty to the pleasant and in- 
teresting 


Studies of the Term. 


They offer us (Acapemicat Department), Senior Class.—Mental 
Science, Pres. Porter ; Political Economy, Prof. Sumner ; German, Prof. 
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Carter. Funtor Class.—Latin, Prof. Thacher; Logic and Physics, 
Mr. J. K. Thacher; English Literature, Mr. Beers. Sophomore Class. 
—Analytics, Prof. Newton; Greek, Mr. Morrow; Latin, Mr. Wilson; 
Trigonometry, Mr. Phelps. Freshman Class.—Mathematics, Prof. 
Richards; Latin, Prof. Wright; Greek, Prof. Packard. We can 


also look at 


Boating 


With enthusiasm and satisfaction. Sept. 13th, at a meeting a vote 
of thanks was tendered Capt. Cook and the University and Freshman 
crews for their noble year’s work. After this, Mr. Dunning was called 
to the chair and election for the President of the Navy was begun. Mr. 
Cook nominated Mr. Munroe. The other candidates were Waterman 
and Dunning, and the final vote resulted in the election of Mr. Dun- 
ning. Capt. Cook then stated that he had the greatest esteem and 
regard for Mr. Dunning personally, but that as his candidate was not 
elected he must consider this as a vote of lack of confidence in his 
judgment, and refused to have anything to do with boating unless he 
was supported. As there was some doubt as to the legality of the meet- 
ing, another meeting was called far Sept. 24, in which the action of the 
previous meeting was ratified, Mr. Kennedy elected Vice-President of 
the Navy, Landon, ’75, Treas., and Marvin, ’76, Sec. As Capt. Cook 
still expressed the determination to have nothing to do with boating 
unless some other gentleman should be elected President, and as there 
was considerable dispute as to the way in which the meeting was con- 
ducted, still another meeting was held Oct. 1. Mr. Dunning handed 
in his resignation, which was accepted, and a hearty vote of thanks 
tendered him for his unselfish action. Harmony being thus restored, 
Mr. Elliot nominated for the office Mr. Ferry, a resident graduate, and 
he was elected with little or no opposition. All differences between 
boating men, which threatened to lead to the most serious consequences, 
were thus removed and complete unity in boating matters happily 
restored. But if there has been some little misunderstanding in boating 
matters, 


Base Ball 


Men are working with energy and that “ faith which passeth all under- 
standing.” At the meeting held Oct. 13, the following officers were 
chosen: President, Bushnell, ’74; Secretary, D. H. Jones, ’75; Treas- 
urer, Tillinghast, ’75. Mr. Bushnell then made an enthusiastic speech 
and urged upon the base-ball men the need of head work as well as 
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practice. There will be the usual number of contests between the 
class and S.S.S. nines for the championship. The games opened Sept. 
20 with ’74 vs. ’77, and ’75 vs. ’76, with the following scores. 

75: 76. 
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Hotchkiss, h., 
Mitchell, b., 
Avery, p., 
Reid, a., 

E. Smith, s., 
Patton, l. fi, 
Blodgett, r., 
Garver, m., 
D. Jones, c., 


Phillips, h., 
Stabler, p., 
Allen, a., 
Kean, b., 

| Wells, c., 
Van Buren, s., 
Porter, 
Hodgman, 
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The next match took place betwen ’74 and ’75, Sept. 24. The game 
was close and only decided by eleven innings. The following was the 
score : 
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Nevin, p., 
Melick, r., 
Ives, l., 
Osborne, s., 
Brown, m., 
Stearns, c., 
Foster, h., 
Bradstreet, b., 
Scudder, a., 


Hotchkiss, h., 
Mitchell, b., 
Avery, p., 
Reid, a., 

| Smith, s., 
Patton, l., 
Beardsley, r., 
Seymour, m., 
Jones, c., 
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11 33 7 33 | 
Also between ’76 and ’77, with the following score : 
76. 


Ww 
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77+ 
Philips, h., 
Stabler, p., 
Linsley, s., 
Ayres, a., 
Walker, c., 
Brown, b., 
Porter, 1., 
Arnold, m., 
Kean, r., 


Andrews, h., 
Peet, c., 
Barnum, a., 
Knight, b.. 
Sanford, p., 
Abbott, s., 
Bigelow, 1., 
Smith, m., 
Walker, r., 
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Sept. 27, a poor game between ’75 and ’76: 
"75: 76, 


Hotchkiss, b., 
Mitchell, h., 
Avery, c., 
Reid, a., 
Smith, s., 
Grinnell, r., 
Blodgett, 1., 
Garver, m., 


Jones, p., 


Butler, m., 
Rowland, b., 
Jessup, a., 
Arnold, r., 
Philip, h., 
Stabler, p., 
Kean, c., 
Brown, s., 
Porter, 1., 
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It is to be hoped that ’77 will develop some good players for the Uni- 
versity, as the probable withdrawal of Mr. Nevin from College will 
sadly weaken the nine. 


Prof. Marsh's Expedition 


This year has been more than usually successful, and an account of the 
trip will soon be given. Messrs. Huntington, Oaks, Abbott, Kinney, 
Knox and Wicks of the party have been heard from in San Francisco, 
and from there will soon return to Kansas. Mr. Farnam has rejoined 
his class. The thrilling adventures by field and flood which these hardy 
explorers narrate will induce many to try to surpass them on the next 
expedition. We understand that the skin of the huge “‘ grizzly ” they 
killed will be exposed, with the trophies won by the oar, in the Li- 
brary. The 


Amusements 


For this term have not been of a very high order. Newman Hall’s 
lecture was considered rather a disappointment by most of those who 
heard it. Miss Gaylord’s acting, however, was most charming, and she 
added to a very attractive face and figure a refinement and grace which 
is rarely seen on our stage. Sept. 18, Lucille Western; Sept. 19, Maf- 
fiat; Sept. 20 and 22, Stoddard; Sept. 29, P. T. Barnum; Oct. 4, 
Amy Stone, “ Cigarette ;” Oct. 6 and 7, Lydia Thompson. 


Items. 


74 has started another debating society, whose officers are—Pres., J. 
B. Whiting; Vice-Pres., H. H. Ragan; Treas., C. F. Joy. Meetings 
on Wednesdays. ‘Lhe officers of ’76’s navy are—Capt., H. W. De- 
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Forest ; Sec. C. L. Bartlett; Treas., W. S. Doolittle. Of their ball 
nine—Pres., J. H. Marvin; Treas., 1. W. Andrews; Capt., J. H. 
Phillip. The Faculty have instituted the bad practice of swearing 
in the Freshman societies, Wilcox and Bussing, ’74, and Cook, ’76, 
will compete for the Southworth Cup this year. The Freshman class 
numbers about 160, About 25 former members of ’73 will post- 
graduate. Prof. Marsh has purchased the Zeltner collection of 
Central American Antiquities for the Yale College Cabinet. Class 
elections to Phi Theta Psi have been given to F. Chamberlin, S. Dwight 
and W. D. Elwanger. C. H. Walker, formerly of ’74, is now en- 
joying conjugal felicity. Prof. Sumner announces that he will lecture 
upon Politics in the U. S, during third term. The R. R. company 
have given notice that the boat-house must be removed. The boat- 
ing flags of ’64 and ’65 have been returned to the Yale Navy by certain 
nameless parties, and will soon be placed in the Art Gallery or Library. 
Regatta flags and cups and the Southworth cup are on exhibition 
at Benjamin & Ford’s, Resolutions on Prof. Hadley’s death have 
been read at several scientific conventions this summer. Profs, 
Woolsey, Dwight and Day are employed on the revision of the Bible. 
The late Mr. Foote, of this city, left $25,000 to found a new schol- 
arship at Yale. The holder is chosen annually by the Corporation. 
The Banner was issued in very good shape by Mr. Ferry, who recom- 
mends a return to newspaper form. The same gentleman is assisting 
Messrs. Jenkins and Kelley in issuing the Pot Pourri. Measures 
are contemplated to raise $100,000 for the purchase of a ground near 
the colleges for athletic sports. C. A. Gulliver, Jr., is doing his best to 
make Hoad’s place good. Bets of dinners at the New Haven House 
are not as popular as formerly. Price raised is the reason why. In 
consequence of ’75’s continued “ dwindling,” new deacons had to be 
elected—an almost unprecedented thing. Freshman campaigns and 
initiations are among the things swept away by “ the iconoclastic spirit 
of the present age,” and the Rush and Jubilee seem likely to follow 
suit. The following Freshmen have been honored by presidentships : 
4. K., Goodhue; K. 2. E., Cooke; I. N., Abbot. The new 
Carmina Yalensia, greatly enlarged and improved, will be mailed, postage 
paid, on receipt of $1.75 for plain edition, or $2.50 for the gilt." Ad- 
dress, J. O. Heald, 6 Library street, New Haven, Conn. 74 has 
chosen Warren of Cambridgeport as class photographer. ‘The other 
competitors were Notman and Inglis, of Montreal. The committee is, 
composed of Brady, Fowler, Henderson, Joy and Ragan. 
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S. S. S. MEMORABILIA. 


Vacation is looked forward to by all as a desirable occurrence, by some 
as an excellent opportunity to “‘ make up conditions,” by a ‘* constitu- 
tionally-tired ” other some as a season of luxurious relaxation and ease, 
by a few as affording an uninterrupted and unrestrained season for read- 
ing and study. Again the students have returned to their work with 
renewed zeal and vigor, and the unceasing round of recitations almost 
precludes either regrets or sweet memories of the summer campaign. 
Many have improved the opportunity afforded by vacation to make a 
more extended practical application of their knowledge than can be 
enjoyed in any institution of learning; but the almost universal report 
is, “‘ Haven’t done a thing!” However, while the students have been 
taking their ease, there has been considerable activity around “ Old 
Sheff,” which has been undergoing considerable change. No, 8, the 
general assembly and lecture-room, has been converted into a Freshman 
Lab., the Mechanical Drawing-room has been fitted up for Blow-pipe 
Analysis, and other changes conducive to convenience have been made. 
With one refitted building, and one new building, the Scientific School 
is in far better condition than ever before to accommodate the ever in- 
creasing numbers that annually seek admittance. 


The Classes 


For the ensuing year are a most flattering testimonial to the success of 
the experiment of a Scientific Department. Long it had to strive against 
popular prejudice and the clamor of “old school” men for “classics,” 
but it can safely claim a reputation now, won only by most persistent 
effort. The undergraduates for the year number 206—Seniors, 37; 
Juniors, 67; Freshmen, 82, and Specials, 20,—a larger number than 
during any previous year. The post-graduate course is likewise acquir- 
ing merited popularity—there being between twenty and thirty students 
doing post-grad. Scientific work now. The class officers for the ensuing 
term are as follows: Seniors, Osborn, Pres.; Wagner, Vice-Pres.; Gale, 
Sec. and Treas. Juniors, W. E. Peirce, Pres.; Brownell, Vice-Pres.; 
Wemple, Sec.; Kent, Treas. Freshmen, Ryerson, Pres.; Walker, Sec. 
and Treas. With the advent of large classes 


“ College Customs,” 


In imitation of the time-honored Academic institutions, are creeping 
into our midst in spite of the vigilance of the Gov. Board, and it is 
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to be feared that “‘ hazing” and “rushing” will soon become an ex- 
pected part of “‘ matriculation” in the Scientific, as it already is in the 
Academic Department. The first annual S. S. S. “‘ rush” occurred at 
the Orange street ball-ground on the 17th ult., and the zeal with which 
portions of all the classes, post-grads. too, entered the fray would have 
graced a better cause. 


The Courses of Study 


For the time are quite in accordance with the prescribed curriculum. 
The Freshmen have Trigonometry and Algebra (in the place of Anal- 
ysis) under Tutor Wells, Chemistry with Tutor Prudden, Physics with 
Prof. Lyman, German with Tutor Wheeler, and English with Prof. 
Lounsbury. The Juniors have chosen their special courses as follows: 
Civil Engineers, 37; Mechanical Engineers, 11 ; Selects, 12; Medical, 
3; Chemistry, 4; Natural History, 1. The Civils and Mechanicals 
have in common Analytics of three dimensions with Prof. Clark; but 
the Civils have practical Surveying, while the Mechanicals continue 
Drawing. ‘The Chemicals and Medicals have daily laboratory practice 
with Prof. Allen, lectures on Organic Chemistry by Prof. Johnson, and 
Blow-pipe Analysis with Prof. Brush. The Selects have lectures on 
Political Economy by Prof. Walker; on Mineralogy by Prof. Brush, on 
Physical Geography by Prof. Brewer, on Organic Chemistry by Prof. 
Johnson, practice in the Chemical Lab., and Chaucer, with Prof. Louns- 
bury. All the sections have French with Prof. Whitney, and German 
with Tutor Wheeler. The Senior Civils have Railroad Surveying with 
Prof, Trowbridge, and Drawing; the Mechanicals have Valve Gearing 
with Prof. Trowbridge, and Drawing. The Selects have Botany with 
Prof, Eaton, Political Economy with Prof. Walker, and Language and 
the Study of Language with Prof. Whitney. All the sections have 
French with Prof. Whitney. 


Boating 


Will probably receive its due proportion of attention hereafter in the 
Scientific School, as the classes are becoming large enough to support 
class crews. At a meeting of the Undine on Sept. 27, it was decided 
that, as ’75 already had a shell, and had determined upon sending a 
crew to Saltonstall, the Undine would give the use of their barge to 
76; and that only class crews should be entered from the Scientific 


Department in the Fall Regatta. This will serve to develop more boat- 
ing material in the School, and, though it virtually does away with the 
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Undine organization, there is no doubt but the present plan will prove 
more satisfactory to all concerned. The probable crews to be entered 
at Saltonstall are as follows: Kennedy, Brownell, Wood, Hall, Bradford 
and Sawyer, ’75; Nichols, Nixon, Brace, Rockwood, Newhall and 
Claflin, ’76. Base ball languishes; a few “‘ scrub” games have been 
played, but no organized nine has yet been “‘ put into the field.” 


S. S. S. Items. 


Tutor Prudden returned from the Yale Expedition under Prof. 
Marsh in time to initiate the Freshmen into the mysteries of Chemistry. 
Hastings, ’71, has gone to Europe to continue his studies, 
Hunn, ’74, is assistant in the Physical Laboratory. The officers of 
S. S. S. Christian Union are: G. R. Kleeberger, ’75, Pres.; W.C. 
Roberts, ’75, Vice-Pres.; E. E. Osborn, ’74, Sec. and Treas. All 
assemblies of the students hereafter will be in room No. 26, N. S. H. 

Cogswell, Craig, Savage and Scaife, 73, have been engaged in 
making a plane table survey of a portion of the Harbor during the past 
summer. Von Steinwehr and Peters, formerly in ’74, are studying 
under Fresenius in Wiesbaden. The Senior Medicals are dissecting 
frogs. The Junior Civils and Mechanicals universally pronounce 
Analytics “ terrible.” Tsudah, special, has been obliged to return to 
Japan on account of poor health. Some Sophs who attempted to 
** haze ” Scientific Seniors, under the impression that they were Fresh- 
men, discovered, much to their discomfiture, that they had ‘‘ got into 
the wrong pew.” The Sheffield Debating Club will meet, as usual, 
every alternate Wednesday evening. The officers for the ensuing term 
are: G. R. Kleeberger, ’75, Pres.; A. A. Browning, ’75, Vice-Pres.; 
C. W. Fenn, ’75, Sec. and Treas.; L. M. Johnson and C., H. Fitch, 
74, and W, E. Pierce, ’75, Executive Committee. Prof. Verrill is 
engaged in making the Gov. Report of the Marine Fauna of the New 
England coast. Kennedy, ’75, was elected Vice-President of the 
Yale Navy at the annual election of officers. S. S. S. has a new 
secret society, styled Sans Souci. Livingstone, 74, spent the summer 
in Europe. Merriman, *71, has accepted a position in the Palestine 
Exploration Society. Gause, ’73, is in business at Wilmington, Del. 

Bailey, Brown, Cogswell, Scaife, Jenks, Savage, Hoyt and Wool- 
cott, 73, are taking post-graduate work. Prof. Brewer has received 
word that another “‘ highest peak in the U. S.”’ has been ascended and 
measured. It is a peak of Mt. Whitney, and measures 14,898 feet. 

The Junior Civils spend their afternoons “ playing duck” and 
taking observations. 
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OUR BOOK SHELF. 


Fohn Stuart Mill. His Life and Works. By Herbert Spencer, Henry 
Fawcett, Frederic Harrison, and other distinguished authors. 


This small memorial volume of 96 pages has a value which a large and 
more pretentious biography could not have. A man is many-sided, and no one 
person, however intimate with such a man as Mr. Mill, could appreciate all 
the phases of his character. The work of a thinker, too, one person is apt 
to estimate by its influence on the development of his individual thought. 
But in these twelve short sketches, eleven writers, nearly all of them promi- 
nent among the thinking men of England, tell each the thought and the 
memories that are uppermost inhis heart. Mr. Mill was probably the great- 
est and most influential man of his generation, and any one who is at all 
familiar with the work he has accomplished, will be glad to get a completer 
and truer glimpse of his life and noble personal character. 

Essays Philological and Critical. Selected from the papers of James Hadley, 

Professor of Greek in Yale College. 

This volume of essays, of course, can only be intelligently criticised by 
the most learned scholars, and very few even of them, we venture to say, 
would feel qualified for the task, so versatile as well as profound was the 
mind of the author. Some of the essays, however, like “ Tennyson’s 
Princess,” “‘ Lord Byron’s Writings,” and the short political sketches, can be 
read with profit and pleasure by undergraduates, and the volume will have 
an especial value to all of us who were fortunate enough to be instructed by 
the lamented author. The binding, paper and type are excellent, and the 
whole appearance of the volume very creditable to the publishers. 

Literature and Dogma. By Matthew Arnold. 

We recommend Mr. Arnold’s book to all, but more especially to those who 
have been serious, thoughtful students of the Bible and its religion ; emi- 
nently to those who, by their repugnance to the dogmas of church doctrines 
and refusal to accept many of the popular beliefs concerning the Bible, have 
been led to throw it, with its religion, entirely aside. He calls it gracefully, 
“An Essay toward a better apprehension of the Bible.” 

Mr. Arnold, in this book, has even added to his reputation for artistic 
finish. Its sarcasm we have hardly seen equalled. His calm reverence 
recalls to our minds his father’s definition of ‘“ moral thoughtfulness ;” while 
throughout appears the simple, unaffected confidence of a broad, clear, and 
cultured mind. 

Three books, each composed wholly or in’ part of articles which have 
already appeared in magazines or newspapers, are before us. They are 
Palmetto Leaves, by Mrs. Stowe, Among the Isles of Shoals, by Mrs. Thaxter, 
and Life in Danbury, by the world renowned Danbury News man. The first 
of these books is as pleasant and chatty a description of scenery, life and 
people as we have ever seen ; and were it not for the Lir. and its duties, we 
should be strongly tempted to take out a leave of absence and spend the 
winter in Florida. Mrs. Thaxter, well known to all readers of the Aflantic, 
takes as her theme as different a region from Florida as can well be imagined ; 
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but her pen beautifies all it writes of, and she has explained, better than any 
other, the mysterious charm which those few barren rocks, ten miles out from 
shore and civilization, have for those who have ever visited them. It has 
been well said that Mrs. Thaxter is one of the very few who write poetry and 
call it prose. Of Zi fein Danbury we can only say that it is very laughable, 
taken in small doses. It was written and compiled to make folks laugh and 
put money in Bailey’s pocket. It has done both to a large extent, and so is 
beyond criticism. But we really wish we had a Bailey among us. He would 
find abundant field for his extravagant humor and queer conceits in student 
life and manners. Couldn't the Courant or Record offer him sufficient attrac- 
tions to induce him to immigrate and become assistant editor? It would be 
a great relief to their present funny editors—and their readers. 

The Other Girls, by Mrs. Whitney, is the best book for girls we ever read, 
unless we except some of Mrs. Whitney’s other stories. And it is almost as 
interesting for boys—beg pardon—young gentlemen, as for those for whom 
it was especially written. And why should it not be so? We all like the 
fair sex in real life, why not the story of their doings? There is not a writer 
for boys who can, or at least does, produce stories half so well worth reading 
as are Mrs. Whitney’s. 

In Lord Houghton’s Monographs, Personal and Social, we have a series of 
pleasant reminiscences of various distinguished personages whom the author 
knew and esteemed. It is interspersed with many new anecdotes and some 
judicious bits of criticism. The book is remarkable for its uniform kindli- 
ness of tone and constant disposition to explain or excuse the mistakes and 
faults of those who figure in its pages. The most interesting sketches are 
those of Count Selves, afterward Suleiman Pasha, Walter Savage Landor, 
Sydney Smith, and Last Days of Heinrich Heine. We shall look with 
interest for Monographs Political and Literary, by the same author. 

A Day-with Charles Dickens and A Day with Sir Walter Scott are the first 
two of a series of Days with the Great Authors, by Blanchard Jerrold. Each 
pamphlet contains a portrait of the author treated of, his condensed biogra- 
phy, various reminiscences of him, a sketch of his works, and choice extracts 
from the most celebrated of them. Days with Thackeray and Douglass 
Jerrold are promised soon. To all acquainted with and admiring these 
authors, this series will be most pleasant reading. To all wishing to make 
their acquaintance, it will be most useful reading. 

On Yeast, Protoplasm and the Germ Theory. By Thomas H. Huxley, F. R. S. 
The Relations between Matter and Force. By Prof. John H. Tice. 

These two lectures form the eighth number of “ Half Hour Recreations 
in Popular Science.” The process of fermentation and the nature of the 
Torula, a yeast plant, afford a fertile and interesting subject for the first lec- 
ture, and Prof. Huxley’s name answers for the treatment of his subject. 

The second lecture introduces to the public a new force which fills infinite 
space, making it a plenum and not a vacuum, which does away with latent 
heat and the luminiferous ether, and which is baptized the Constitutive Force. 
Science is not very clear in its explanations on these points, and whether Mr. 
Tice’s discovery of the “Constitutive Force” elucidates the subject much, 
is somewhat doubtful, 
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Weare glad to see a story so powerfully told and so untrashy in the cheap 
form of the “‘ Leisure Hour Series” as Badolain, by G. Droz. Ordinary French 
novels may be usually divided into two classes ; those which depend for 
their interest on adultery, misery and crime, and those which resemble our 
own Sabbath School books for the young. adolain belongs to neither. It is 
asimple story of the life of a mathematical professor, who becomes sud- 
denly rich and is, unfortunately for his happiness, gifted with a warm and 
generous heart in a dried up and feebte body. The interest of the reader, 
though often painful, is unflagging to the very end, and the deep gloom 
and pathos which gathers over the story is relieved by flashes of grim humor 
and bitter satire. The main objection to te story is the inhumanity which 
characterizes all but the principal actor, and which is carried to an unnatural 
degree. 

Scintillations ; from the prose works of Heinrich Heine. 

These collections, which are becoming so fashionable now-a-days, of ex- 
tracts from the works of great authors, are not always commendable. But 
in the case of Heine, whose writings would otherwise be almost wholly a 
terra incognita to the American public, and whose reputation would have 
to come to us second hand, such a collection, enabling us, as it does, to 
catch vivid though but brief glimpses of his strange genius, is a most wel- 
come gift. Heine suffers less than most authors by being cut up in this way. 
His detached sentences literally shine with individual light; and so fre- 
quently does he leap from one subject to another, and from one mood to 
another, that those excerpts would gain but little by being surrounded by 
their context. Vividly translated, and in the neat binding and type of the 
“Leisure Hour Series,” it is a most attractive book. 

First Four Books of Xenophon’s Anabasis. By Asahel C. Kendrick, Prof. of 

Greek inthe University of Rochester. 

To beginners in Greek this is a fair text-book, and we understand that it 
has been highly praised by professors of Greek in our various colleges. 
The type is good and clear, and the map superior to any we have yet seen. 
The notes, however, are almost too copious, and prevent the student from 
obtaining much discipline from original research. 

The Wooing O’t. Ingo, by G. Freytag. A Slip inthe Fens. Under the Green- 
wood Tree, by T. Hardy. 

These works constitute recent additions to the ‘‘ Leisure Hour Series,” 
issued by Holt & Williams, and their neat muslin covers are becoming wel- 
come to our book table, for we are generally sure of finding something 
entertaining within, in which we may seek relaxation from our stern struggle 
with psychology. Zhe Wooing O’tisthe rather strange title of one of the 
best of the books. It is a pleasant story of the wooing of the gentle and 
attractive Maggie Grey, who fills the position of governess and lady’s com- 
panion, by a young nobleman and his older and more experienced cousin, 
who, in order to save the young earl from a match beneath him, devotes him- 
self to supplanting him, and in so doing, becomes himself a victim of love's 
darts, and in the end wins the prize. The style is lively and agreeable and 
the interest well sustained. 

Jngo purports to be the first of a series of tales, which, commencing with 
the birth of a race, aim to trace out its progress down to the present day. 
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The scene is laid in the forest of ancient Thuringia, and the time is the 4th 
century. Ingo is a wandering hero of the Vandals, who as a foe to Rome 
seeks refuge among the Thuringians, and wins the love of the daughter of 
one of their princes, against her parents’ wishes. He carries her off and 
establishes himself in a stronghold with a few faithful followers. Mean- 
while, another Thuringian princess, who loves Ingo, commits the trifling 
indiscretion of killing and burning her husband, and then, because Ingo 
refuses to abandon his chosen wife, besieges him in his castle with her army, 
and the book ends in a grand scene in which hero’s blood flows like water, 
and Ingo and his noble bride die in one another’s arms. There are a good 
many long speeches after the style of Homer, which are hardly in place, but 
the story is well written and makes quite a strong impression upon the imag- 
ination. 

A Slip in the Fens is hardly upto its companion in interest or power. 
Considerable space is taken in which to say very little, the story being that 
a Cambridge student in one of his walks meets a pretty girl among the Lin- 
colnshire fens, and is rather taken by her appearance ; but after meeting her 
twice thinks better of it, goes off and marries somebody else, much to the 
rustic beauty’s disappointment. 

Under the Greenwood Tree is a tale of English rural life,and out of the simple 
incidents of such life the author has constructed a very charming story 
which will repay a leisure hour. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
FROM J. R. OSGOOD & CO. 
Memoir of John Stuart Mill. H. H. Peck, New Haven, - 
Greg’s Enigmas of Life. - 
Arnold’s Literature and Dogma. “ 
Palmetto Leaves. 2 
Among the Isles of Shoals. 
Other Girls. ms 
FROM HOLT & WILLIAMS, NOW HENRY HOLT & CO. 
Under the Greenweod Tree. H.H. Peck, New Haven. - 
Scintillations of Heinrich Heine. “ 
Slip in the Fens. Wilson & Co., 
Dimitri Rondine. 
Babolain. 
The Wooing O’t. 
Ingo. 
Hadley’s Essays, H. H. Peck, 
Houghton’s Monographs, 
ALSO, 
Life in Danbury. Shepard & Gill. New Haven, 1.50 
Days with Scott and Dickens. “ ea. .35 
Yeast, &c. Estes & Lauriat. .25 
Kendrick’s Anabasis. Sheldon & Co. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Many hours of pleasant labor have enabled us to classify, arrange and 
examine, more or less carefully, the constituent parts of the immense pile of 
exchanges which threatened the safety of the above mentioned table the first 
few days of the term, and to extract from them things “witty and wise,” for 
the entertainment of our readers. 

It is, of course, wholly unnecessary for us to commend the A¢lantic, Every 
Saturday, Appleton’s Fournal or the New Englander—the most valuable of our 
outside exchanges—to the readers of the Lir. 

We learn from the Home Fournal that a great amateur gymnastic exhibi- 
tion will be given in the Academy of Music, New York, on the evening of 
Nov. 8. Prizes will be awarded. Open to all amateurs. We presume 
Princeton, with Goldie for their instructor, will be represented. Time was 
when Yale could send worthy representatives to such an exhibition ; but 
now . However, it is some consolation to think that several Yale men 
have attained the proud distinction of having their names mentioned in the 
Home Fournal. 

We have received a copy of Dexter Smith's Paper, a musical journal pub- 
lished in Boston, and with it an exquisitely beautiful engraving of Pauline 
Lucca. An engraving in the same style accompanies each issue of the paper. 

Other outside publications received are Zhe Sanitarian, Vox Humana, 
Catholic World, Wood's Household Magazine, Herald of Health, Our Church 
Work, American Educational Monthly, a Tennessee Farmer's Paper, the Phila- 
delphia Centennial, and the Fournal of the American Bureau of Mines. 

Turning now to our college exchanges, we find column after column of 
thrilling reports of Commencement, with its attendant exercises, meetings, 
speeches, &c. The only one of these accounts at all interesting to us was 
that given by the 7rinity Tadlet, and that was chiefly sarcastic. 

A much more interesting topic is boating and the last regatta. So far as heard 
from, all the colleges who were not first at the finish accept the result very good- 
naturedly and hope for better things next year. None seem to be at all dis- 
couraged. To be sure, the Wiliams Vidette rather advised the Williamien- 
sians to give up boating and attend to ball in the future; but the same issue 
told of a large and very enthusiastic meeting at which it was unanimously 
voted to send a crew to the regatta next summer. Williams is plucky, and 
her turn will come yet. The Williams Review urges the advisability of an- 
other international collegiate race ; the American crew to be picked from all 
the colleges taking part in our annual regattas. The Amherst Student 
confidently claims the second place at the finish; and ¢sat with a new 
untried boat, whose liability to roll prevented the crew from doing 
nearly all they could. We shall expect to see Ambherst’s time close 
down to 12m. next year, if they can only secure a boat that won't roll 
when they spurt. Judging from the Student and the Tvinity Tadlet, 
the last regatta committee are in no danger of being “damned by 
faint praise.” In their comments on the aforesaid committee, such gentle 
phrases as “worse than useless,” “utterly incompetent,” and “ disgrace to 
American colleges,” are thicker than second-hand clothes dealers in front of 
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the Lyceum. The 7ad/et says that Morrissey is going to offer, as induce- 
ments to transfer the race to Saratoga next year, to pay all expenses of the 
crews, to furnish handsome prizes for all the races, and to give $1,000 to 
each of the members of the winning crew. 

Cornell feels well satisfied with the result of the race — consider- 
ing, and promises better things next year on a fair course. Harvard, 
Columbia, Middletown, and the others have not been heard from since the 
race, but we may be sure they are not quarreling about who shall be presi- 
dent of their navies. Unless we have really had all the victory that we feel 
able to bear at present, it behooves us to follow their example. We have 
no doubt but that we might win the next race, even with a LIT. editor as 
president of the navy; but all must work together, be the president who he 
may; so “let us put aside childish things.” 

Of all our exchanges, the palm for typographical excellence must be 
awarded to the Williams Vidette and the 7rinity Tablet. They are perfect, 
and readable too. Not quite so spicy and slangy as our own papers, nor so 
high-toned as Harvard’s, nor so sweet as Vassar’s, nor so romantic as the 
mixed college journals; but they'll do. 

The new buildings of Trinity are to be built in quadrangles, following the 
best styles of Oxford and Cambridge architecture. The 7Zad/e¢ contains an 
earnest plea for some means of escape from the upper stories of the dormi- 
tories in case of fire. Are we entirely safe here at Yale? 

The Harvard Advocate for Class Day is the only one received. Would that 
Yale made more of Class Day. The A/agenta closed the first year of its 
existence in a most lovely spirit of good will toward everybody (save our 
“consolidated crew’’), and abundant satisfaction with itself and its treasury. 
The following is the best specimen of Harvard wit we have seen in a long 
while: “‘ What is the difference between the Massachusetts Legislature and 
Harvard? One is opposed to X ale and the other to ¥ ale.” 

The Hamilton Literary Monthly comes to us much improved, typograph- 
ically and otherwise : (it needed improvement.) It has a fine prize oration on 
“‘The Indebtedness of English Literature to the Bible.” 

The Bates College Monthly, one of the best organs of the smaller colleges, 
has hit on ingenious ways out of two difficulties—want of copy and an 
empty treasury. It publishes monthly a condensed biography of some 
recent graduate, bringing the account down to the present time, (what an 
inexhaustible field is opened up to item-hungry editors !), and it is arranging 
a course of lectures to make up a deficit in the accounts of the magazine. 
We would recommend Hannibal to them. Their success would be sure if 
they could get him. 

With joy we singled out the Vassar Miscellany, and settled ourselves com- 
fortably in our easy chair to read it. Nor were we disappointed. We have 
no hesitation in pronouncing “A Leap Year Romance” the prettiest, clev- 
erest, most neatly told little story that we ever saw in any college publica- 
tion. It would grace the pages of our best magazines. We know not who 
Miss A. A. G., the author, is; but we predict a brilliant future for her if she 
should turn her attention to literature. “In Memoriam” is an excellent 
tribute to a beautiful character. 
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The Nassau Lit. is doing wonderfully well, especially as it has only two 
editors. In the words of another, “If the ’73 board is a success, the ’74 
board is a successer.” Princeton, it seems, is in the same pastorless condi- 
tion that Yale is, and in the last Zz¢.a Princetonian thus expresses his feel- 
ings on the subject: 

“Why have we nota pastor for this college? * * What do we want? 
A man to preach from the heart and not from the head. We need, above all, 
a man to have the special care of our religious wants. We have doubts and 
difficulties, but no shoulder to help us bear them. * * We want a pastor 
to live where we can go to his study and talk with him in private. The 
Faculty are our intellectual guardians; we want a man to be our spiritual 
guardian. Give us a pastor. It is due the students. It is due the Fac- 
ulty. It is due the cause of religion. Let us have the man who will give 
his time to our religious needs. If four hundred young men in a college do 
not demand a pastor, then what congregation deserves one?” 

To all of which we respond “ Amen.” 

The Massau Lit’s correspondent, after describing the game played here 
between Yale and Princeton, last summer, says: 


“We cannot speak too highly of the manner in which the club was treated 
during their visit, by all whom they met. Considering all things, the boys 
think Yale the best college in the country,—next to Princeton.” 

To which the Z7¢. adds: 


“ Nothing gives us more pleasure than to see this growing feeling of good- 
will among our different colleges. We thank the Yale Record, on behalf of 
the college, for their complimentary testimony to our gentlemanly conduct 
on the ball field. And in the name of our college and her nine, we thank 
Yale for the courteous and gentlemanly reception extended toward our rep- 
resentatives, and we hope soon to be able to extend our greeting, and show 
our appreciation, in a more acceptable manner, at the Nassau.” 

But though the Princetonians are gentlemen and can play ball, they are 
not sailors—at least not all. Witness the following extract from “A Trip 
up Long Island Sound,”—from New York to New Haven, we judge: 

“ But hark! the alarm bell is sounded. There is danger ahead, perhaps 
death, Immediately, a rush is made for the prow of the steamer. We are in 
thick fog now. Deep anxiety is written upon the faces of all. What if we 
should strike some steamer! The “Commonwealth” cuts her way through 
darkness and fog, while the glaring red light sends its alarms over the 
waters! How many a silent prayer went up from earnest hearts, ‘ Great 
God, direct our course!” Our brave steamer, freighted with human souls 
and mindful of the danger, plunges into the thickening fog. Oh, for one 
gleam from some friendly lighthouse to guide us in the murky darkness! 
Oh, for one answering peal to the alarm bell sounding so dismally upon the 
midnight air. After sailing a few moments, which seemed hours, a cry of 
joy was heard from the prow of the steamer; a star-shaped light glimmered 
faintly in the darkness, and ‘Safe, thank God” trembled on the lips of all. 
In a short time we reach the shore of Connecticut, where friend meets friend 
and hearty welcomes are given and received.” 

There’s richness for you! We shall never come up from New York by 
boat again! Never! But is it possible that Princeton is becoming “ mixed ?” 
For why else does it advertise : 

“Suspend your clothing and suspend your doctor, by wearing the Stiger 
Patent Skirt, Drawers and Stocking Supporter and Skeleton Waist com- 
bined.” 

And the ad. is accompanied by a cut of the patent supporter, which cut our 
artist was too modest to reproduce. O, Princeton! Princeton! how are the 
mighty fallen ! 
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Speaking of mixed colleges reminds us of the way College Days says they 
talk out there. Hear it: 

“ Scene—College Boarding Hall ; Table No. Two ladies seated side 
by side; a lady and a gentleman at the farther end of the table, engaged in 
conversation, the subject being the ladies mentioned. Tone of voices mod- 
erately low, yet allowing all at the table to obtain a knowledge of the 
‘drift’ of the talk. ‘She is the prettier of the two.’ ‘Oh! I don’t think 
so. Hercheeks are rather too full. Now look. Don’t you agree with me?’ 
‘Yes, perhaps so. I think their voices are very much alike.’ ‘One thing 
you will certainly acknowledge—her teeth are too large for beauty.’” 


Who would not board at such commons? 

While we are on the subject, we may as well notice that College Days re- 
ports a debate, in a ladies’ debating society, on the question, “ Is love fate?” 
To our inexpressible relief it was decided in the negative. We have not 
got to marry any of them unless we want to. 

Just one more, and we will let up on “ mixed” colleges: 


“* Scene—Parlor in a family mansion. Two students calling on two young 
ladies. Subject of conversation, the tender passion and marriage. Young 
lady: ‘Its moonshine, then the honeymoon, and after that its all dark.’ 
Student (with visions of the class-cup): ‘I’ll have a little sun-(son) shine in 
there.’ No. 2 collapses, young ladies are speechless. A brilliant flash of 
silence ensues.”—Era. 


Columbia’s Cap and Gown has a vivid account of the “ Burial of the 
Ancient.” We wish the Sophs or some other class here would bury some- 
thing or other. Life is getting too tame “’neath the elms of dear old Yale.” 
We expect the rush next year will be a swallow-tail, kid-glove affair. 

The Union College Magazine \aments the present as “ The Age of Stealing.” 
“Steel Age,” we presume it meant. It also tells of a Freshman who was 
inquiring about “those new rowing pantaloons with sliding seats, you 
know.” 

Now that Freshmen are in order, we must let the ra have its little say: 


“A certain Freshman was undecided about going to hear the Mendelssohn 
quintette club. He had either heard Miss Mendelssohn or Clara Louisa 
Kellogg—he did not know which—he didn’t want to go to the same show 
twice.” 


The Freshman class at Amherst—’77—numbers about 100—the largest 
ever entered. Two of them are colored students—the first in college—who 
have already commenced to read out lessons to their less talented or indus- 
trious classmates. 

In the line of poetry we have found remarkably little worth reading. But 
the following is so etherial we must give our readers a taste. It is a portion 
of a Hamilton poet’s evolution from his own self-consciousness : 





THAT HASH WE HAVE FOR DINNER. 
* * oa * * 


“T don’t know what it’s made of, 
And I seriously doubt 
Whether any human being 
Is able to find out. 
It’s a thing alike of mystery 
To the veteran and beginner, 
And it’s anything but toothsome,— 
That hash we have for dinner. 
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“T look with vague misgivings 
On every dog I meet, 

And vex myself with wondering 

hat part of him I'll eat. 

Will it be his shank or shoulder? 
His outer side or inner? 

Or yet his tail that seasons 
That hash we have for dinner ?” 

Probably the Senior here at Yale, who asserted in a Political Economy reci- 
tation that meat was so much changed by culinary labor that when it 
appeared on the table no one could tell it was meat, had in his mind the 
subject of the above extract. 

The following from the Advocate shows how they pass examinations at 
“ Fair Harvard :” 


“Not passed, but turned and leaned his back, 
Against my room-mate’s desk ; 

While I revealed a look of black 
Despair, and then addressed 

Myself to let chum know I wanted 
A copy of his prose. 

And he, good fellow, quite undaunted, 
Before the other knows 

What he’s about, writes on a scrap 
Of paper, which he pins 

With studious care to the proctor’s flap. 
And then my part begins. 

My fingers loudly snapped, to call 
The Argus to my side. 

He slowly walks the ancient hall 
With all a proctor’s pride,— 

His form erect: nor does he fail 
To show a visage bold, 

Nor thinks—the dupe—of what a éa/e 
His ¢ai/ might then unfold. 

I ask, what time there yet remains, 
He turns to view the clock, 

My itching fingers take with pains 
The paper from his frock.” 

But talking of skinning, here’s an idea advanced by some one urging the 
universal learning of stenography : 

“A general knowledge of it will doubtless lead to the printing of books 
in shorthand. Fancy the pleasure to the tourist of a complete edition of 
Shakespeare’s works in his waistcoat pocket !” 

Yes! And fancy the pleasure to the low-stand man of a complete edition 
of a term’s work on his cuffs! 

Cornell professors ave high toned ! 

“The only official information that a certain professor vouchsafed to some 
students who were seeking information in regard to a muchly-to-be-dreaded 
department was that he ‘ proposed to give the boys 7" Eva. 

The fellows at Michigan University, says the Chronicle, presented this 
petition to the Professor of German when the circus went through town at 
recitation time: 

“Woolen Sie so gut sein zu lassen uns gehen an Uhrins Campus zu sehen 
den Circus gehe durch die Stadt ?” 

The 7yvo, a new visitor hailing from Canadian Literary Institute, Wood- 
stock, Ont., perpetrates the following : 

“ Latin Grammar Class—Tutor: ‘Miss B——, will you give us an example 
of a transitive verb governing an object?) Miss B——: ‘Amo puerum,’ 
Small boy (in an audible whisper): ‘ Quis puer est?” 

We did not find the following very bad to take : 
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“We could no more omit a mention of the YALE Lit. than the Quarterly 
Review could ignore the A¢/antic. And this time it is the purely classic ele- 
ment as exhibited in a short and simple annal of a poor college student of 
two thousand years ago, that claims our praise. A judicious use of critical 
and imaginative powers has discovered a gem of purest ray serene in the 
unfathomable depths of Arnola’s Prose Composition ; and Balbus and Caius 
will go down the ages with Tom Brown at Oxford.”— Vassar Miscellany. 

“Seldom have we read acollege paper with such genuine pleasure and 
real profit as that with which we perused the pages of the YALE Lir. If the 
hard work put upon the Lit. were duplicated on each other paper, much of 
the “poor quality of reading in college papers of late” would be wanting.” 
—Ex. 

“The YALE Lit. hasa fine essay on William Wordsworth. ‘The College 
Fence,’ a good parody on ‘ Hiawatha,’ teaches Yale Freshmen from ancient 
legend, 

‘Why by Senior, Jun. and Soph’more, 
This old fence is shrined forever 
In his heart and recollection.’”--Hamilton Monthly. 


“The YALE LirERARY MAGAZINE displays such an unevenness in its con- 
tents that we hardly dare venture an opinion. Sometimes it is exceedingly 
brilliant, and again it is exceedingly dull. Its covers have an air of an- 
tiquity about them, when laid by the side of other magazines. The Lit. isa 
little skeptical now and then, but we find it usually frightened at its own 
deductions. We must expect such freaks from boys. On the whole, how- 
ever, we think it stands at the head of college magazines.”— Volante. 

In the immortal words of a loved instructor now gone from us, “ Is this 
last praise or blame?” The Volante seems more than half afraid. It needn't 
be scared. We don’t bite. 

Besides the college publications already noticed, we have received the 
Tripod, Dickinsonian, Dartmouth, Beloit, Acorn, McKendree Repository, College 
Argus, Irving Union and Jowa Classic. 

Just as we go to press the first number of the A/agenta and College Argus 
for this year come to hand. Both start off bright, fresh and readable: the 
Magenta with some poetry decidedly above the average. Both have interest- 
ing accounts of the regatta. and both courteously allow to Yale the glory of 
a fairly won race. But one of the Wesleyan ‘crew charges Harvard with 
intentionally and repeatedly steering across their bow, and compelling them 
to change their course or take the wash of Harvard’s boat. 

At last our table is clear ; most of its load has been transferred to that in 
the reading room ; and with a few Yale notes, which have escaped—miradile 
dictu—both Record and Courant, we will gracefully subside. 

A neat repartee—none the worse for being kept over from last year—was 
a New Haven young lady’s reply toa Junior's (’74) excuse for not calling 
for a long time, to wit: that he had been very busy studying law. “ Ah!” 
said she, ‘The Senior study—Law of Love, I presume.” 

On the fence after supper: ‘‘ There’s the New Haven star of the evening.” 
Confusedly—* Who? What? Where?” “ Listen.” Newsboy—‘ Zvening 
Reg-i-star ! only three cents.” Exeunt omnes to study Psychology. 

“Speaking of bunions,” the favorite conundrum among Psychological 
Seniors is, ‘‘ How’ll you swap identical egos ?” 

But the perpetrator of the “star” outrage above mentioned, excelled him- 
self at whist the other evening. The fourth hand was compelled to put an 
ace on his partner’s king, but consoled himself by quoting, “’Tis doubly 
won.” “The deuce!” softly ejaculated “ star.” 

Looking back over three happy years and forward to one short one more 
before proving our training by plunging into life’s strong current, we feel 
impelled to give one bit of advice to all—from hoary Theologue down to 
downy Freshman—who have the least desire to make the coming year a 
pleasant and instructive one to themselves and to their friends. "Tis this— 
SUBSCRIBE FOR THE YALE LiIr. A. D. W. 








